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i  THE  CATHOLICITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

(Concluded  from  p.  301.) 

It  is  not  uncotiiinon  to  hear  Protestants 
answer,  when  they  are  asked  by  lloinanists, 
Where  was  your  religion  before  Luther? 
Our  religion  was  in  tlie  Bible.  This  is  cer- 
Uiiily  true  in  one  sense,  inasniueh  as  our 
Church  teaches  nothing  to  be  believed  as 
necessary  to  salvation  except  that  which  is 
either  contained  in  Scripture,  or  may  be 
proved  thereby  ;  but  yet  the  answer  is  open 
to  an  objection.  If  the  Romanist  should 
reply  again,  Wliere  was  your  religion  before 
the  New  Testament  was  written  ?  what  would 
you  answer  then  ?  Would  you  not  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  w  as  then  where  the  Bible 
hu  been  ever  since — in  the  keeping  of  the 
Catholic  Churcli.  The  Gospel  was  jireached 
hefore  it  was  written.  And  so  long  as  there 
•ere  no  written  documents  to  prove  what 
•ere  the  doctrines  which  the  apostles  taught, 
the  accuracy  of  the  faith  was  dependent  upon 
the  fidelity  of  the  preachers  in  declaring  to 
others  exactly  that,  and  that  only,  which  they 
had  themselves  been  taught.  Fur  this  reason 
it  is  that  Tertullian  (in  the  passage  before 
quoted)  particularly  insists  upon  it,  as  a  test 
I  of  the  orthodoxy  of  tlie  faith  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  Church,  tliut  it  sliould  be  able  to  shew 
that  it  derived  its  origin  either  from  an  apos¬ 
tle  or  from  some  a])ostolical  man  in  full  com- 
niunion  with  an  apostle  ;  for  if  this  could  be 
j  (hewn,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  Church  in 
4'iestion  had  at  least  received  that  faith  which 
!  the  apostles  taught.  The  books  of  the  New 
I  Teatanient  were  written  at  intervals,  for  the 


more  especial  use  of  particular  churches. 
And  as  each  particular  Church  received  some 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  apostle,  it  became  possessed  of  so 
much  written  evidence  of  the  doctrine  which 
that  apostle  taught.  At  length  the  Catholic 
Church  decided  upon  collecting  together  all 
that  the  apostles  had  themselves  written,  or 
which  could  be  traced  up  to  the  apostles  as 
having  been  specially  approved  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  them.  This  is  what  is  called  set¬ 
tling  the  canon  of  Scripture.  'The  first  list 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  councils  is  in  the  year  367,  in 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Laodicea.  In 
this  list  the  book  of  Revelations  is  omitted ; 
but  it  was  very  shortly  afterwards  admitted 
into  the  canon,  at  the  council  of  Carthage. 

From  this  account  of  the  matter  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  though  it  be  perfectly  true  that  our 
religion  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  scarcely  correct 
to  say'  that  it  always  has  been  in  the  Bible. 

The  promise  of  inspiration  was  confined  to 
the  apostles;  for  the  terms  of  it  were,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to 
their  remembrance  whatsoever  Christ  had  said 
unto  them.  It  is  not  jmssible  that  it  can 
apply  to  their  successors  (as  the  Romanists 
liretend),  for  no  man  can  remember  that  which 
he  has  neither  seen  nor  heard. 

The  holy  Scriptures  are  therefore  the  only 
inspired  records,  and  consequently  the  only 
records  to  which  we  can  refer  as  of  infallible 
authority.  But  still,  if  we  would  trace  up 
our  faith  to  apostolic  original,  we  shall  na¬ 
turally  be  anxious  to  know  how'  these  infal¬ 
lible  records  were  understood  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church;  for  though  the  creeds  and  for¬ 
mularies  of  the  primitive  Church  are  not  the 
very  apostolic  faith  itself,  they  are  the  mir¬ 
rors  in  which  that  apostolic  faith  is  reflected. 
As  wise  men,  we  are  bound  to  defer  to  the 
authentic  records  of  the  primitive  Catholic 
Church  in  ascertaining  the  proper  sense  and 
interpretation  of  Scripture;  for  even  a  child 
surely  will  acknowledge,  that  he  who  con¬ 
versed  with  Christ  in  the  flesh  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  accurately  the  mind 
of  Clirist  than  they  who  had  not  enjoyed 
tiint  privilege.  A  child  will  acknowledge 
that  they  who  conversed  with  the  apostles, 
who  were  but  one  degree  removed  from  Christ 
himself,  were  more  likely  to  know  the  mind 
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of  Christ  than  we  who  are  afar  off.  Our 
reformers  clearly  understood  tliis  principle; 
and  therefore  when  they  saw  the  grievous 
additions  by  which  the  catholic  faith  liad  be¬ 
come  concealed  and  degraded,  they  did  not 
let  loose  the  floodgates  of  private  judgment 
to  pull  down  and  to  destroy,  but  they  went 
upon  the  principle  of  bringing  back  all  things 
to  a  conformity  with  holy  Scripture,  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  authentic  records  of  the  ])rimi- 
tive  Catholic  Church.  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
in  his  ajipeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council,  says,  “  I  protest,  that  it  was  never 
in  my  mind  to  write,  speak,  or  understand 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  most  holy  word  of 
God,  or  else  against  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,  but  ])urelv  and  simply  to  imitate 
and  teach  those  things  only  which  I  had 
learned  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  and  of  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  also  according  to  the  exposition 
of  the  most  holy  and  learned  martyrs  and 
fathers  of  the  Church.  And  if  any  thing 
liath,  peradventnre,  chanced  otherwise  than 
I  thought,  I  may  err;  but  heretic  I  cannot 
be,  forasmuch  as  I  am  ready  in  all  things  to 
follow  the  judgment  of  the  mostt  mcred  word 
of  God,  and  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church.” 

Listen  to  the  martyr  Hidley,  to  the  same 
effect:  “  When  I  perceive  the  greatest  part 
of  Christianity  to  be  infected  with  the  poison 
of  the  see  of  Home,  I  repair  to  the  usage  of 
the  primitive  Cliurch.” 

Listen,  again,  to  Farrar,  Hooper,  Taylor, 
Philpot,  and  Bradley,  who  suffered  in  the 
Marian  persecution,  and  Miles  Coverdale, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible:  “  IVe  doubt  not, 
by  God’s  grace,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  jirove 
all  our  confession  here  to  be  most  true  by  the 
verity  of  God’s  word,  and  consent  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church.” 

Once  more,  listen  to  Philpot  again,  in  his 
fourth  examination,  in  1550:  “  1  jiray  you,” 
said  the  Bishoji  of  Gloucester  to  him,  “  by 
whom  will  vou  be  judgeil  in  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy,  which  happen  daily?”  Philpot  re¬ 
plied,  “  By  the  word  of  God ;  for  Christ  saith 
in  St.  John,  the  word  that  he  sjiake  shall 
be  judge  in  the  latter  day.”  “  But,”  said 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  “  what  if  you  take 
the  word  one  way,  and  I  in  another  way,  who 
shall  be  judge  then  ?”  Philpot  replied,  “  The 
primitive  Church.” 

It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  bring  farther 
evidence  in  jtroof  of  this  position,  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  Reformation  proceeded 
was  to  restore  all  things  to  a  conformity  with 
holy  Scripture,  interpreted  by  the  authentic 
records  of  the  primitive  Catholic  Church 
that  is  to  sav,  to  retain  every  thing  which  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  and  to  discard  every 
thing  which  was  of  later  origin. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  princijile  was  car¬ 
ried  out ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  the  reformed 


Clinrch  of  England  preserved  its  catholicity 
during  that  period  of  trial. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not 
other  and  more  powerful  causes  which  ope¬ 
rated,  without  any  reference  to  this  or  any 
other  sound  and  good  iirinciple,  to  precipitate 
many  of  the  changes  that  occurred. 

No  doubt  politicians  saw  that  the  oath 
which  the  bishops  took  to  the  pope  cancelled 
their  allegiance  to  the  king,  whenever  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  were  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  their  fidelity  to  their  sovereign  ;  no 
doubt  discerning  men  could  see  that  the  large 
sums  of  money  which  were  yearly  drained 
out  of  this  country  to  sujiply  the  pope’s  ne¬ 
cessities,  under  the  plea  of  annates  and  peter- 
ppiice,  were  mining  the  country;  no  doubt 
the  heart  of  avarice  could  suggest  that,  if  the 
monasteries  were  plundered,  they  would  af¬ 
ford  a  noble  spoil ;  no  doubt  the  conscience 
of  mankind,  or  at  least  of  the  thinking  part 
of  innnkind,  could  suggest  that  the  traffic  in 
indulgences,  and  pretended  sale  of  pardon  for 
sin,  had  a  most  powerful  tendency  in  acce¬ 
lerating  the  crisis  which  liberated  England 
from  papal  thraldom.  It  would  be  highly 
interesting  to  trace  out  how  these  several 
causes  operated  in  bringing  about  and  urging 
forward  the  Reformation  ;  but  we  must  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  more  strictly  to  our  subject, 
and,  leaving  out  all  the  operating  causes,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  shew  how  each  step  in  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  taken  in  conformity  with  the  catho¬ 
lic  principle  of  restoring  all  things  to  what 
they  were  at  the  beginning. 

The  first  great  change  that  was  made  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  jiower  of  the  jiope.  The 
influence  which  the  pope  had  acquired  in 
England  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding 
repeated  laws  which  still  remained  on  the 
statute-book  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  lie  yet  retained  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  English  bishops. 

King  Henry  VIII.  prevailed  upon  his  par¬ 
liament  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope 
in  England.  It  was  proved  in  jiarliament, 
that  the  power  which  the  pojie  exerted  was 
an  usurpation,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  when  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  convocation,  the  universities  and  other 
representative  bodies  of  the  Church,  they 
found  that  it  was  no  less  contrary  to  the  an¬ 
cient  laws  of  the  Church.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  long  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  jiapal  power.  A  very  few  outlines 
will  suffice  to  shew'  that  it  is  not  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be. 

The  decree  which  Romanists  refer  to  as 
expressing  the  supremacy  of  the  pone,  was 
passed  in  the  council  of  Florence,  in  the  year 
1438.  It  is  as  follows: — “  We  decree,  that 
the  holy  njiostolic  see  and  the  Roman  |)ontilf 
has  a  primacy  over  the  whole  world  ;  and  that 
the  Roman  pontiff  himself  is  the  successor  of 
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St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  is  the 
true  vicar  of  Christ,  and  head  of  the  whole 
Cliurch,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all 
Ciiristians  ;  and  that  to  him,  in  the  person  of 
the  blessed  Peter,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
committed  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and 
governing  the  universal  Church.” 

Here  is  a  bold  claim,  and  challenges  in¬ 
quiry.  We  need  not  observe,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  in  Scripture  for  saying  that  Jesus 
Christ  gave  a  primacy  to  St.  Peter  over  the 
rest  of  the  apostles  (though  modern  Roman¬ 
ists  pretend  to  cite  Scripture  in  proof  of  it) ; 
because  it  was  quite  a  new  thought  among 
the  popes  themselves.  Anacletus,  an  early 
bishop  of  Rome,  says,  that  the  apostles  con¬ 
ceded  the  primacy  to  St.  Peter:  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  apostles  did  no  such  thing;  for 
they  treated  St.  Peter  as  their  equal,  and  St. 
Peter  never  exercised  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  rest.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  text  has 
ever  been  cited  to  j)rove  that  Christ  gave  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy  over  the  whole 
Church.  This,  therefore,  is  all  a  fiction,  that 
Christ  gave  the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  honour 
of  governing  the  universal  Church. 

We  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  history  of 
the  early  Church,  to  shew  you  what  sort  of 
a  primacy  over  the  whole  world  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  actually  did  enjoy  in  early  times. 
At  the  first  there  were  no  ecclesiastical  offi¬ 
cers  higher  than  bishops,  who  succeeded  the 
apostles  —  bishoj)s  being  the  highest  order 
of  divine  institution.  But,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  it  early  be¬ 
came  a  custom  fur  the  bishop  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  a  province  to  obtain  the  style  and 
title  of  metrojx)litan,  or  archbishop.  And 
again,  after  that,  we  read  of  patriarchs,  who 
bad  an  ecclesiastical  ]iresidency  grunted  them 
above  all  the  metropolitans  in  tlieir  patriarch¬ 
ate:  their  special  honour  and  privilege  being 
to  consecrate  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
of  their  respective  patriarchates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  one  word  more 
in  order  to  convince  you  that,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  ])ope  was  very  difierent  from 
what  he  afterwards  boasted  himself  to  be  at 
the  council  of  Florence ;  or  when  he  excom¬ 
municated  this  kingdom,  under  the  impious 
title  of  “  God’s  vicar  upon  earth,  according 
to  Jeremy’s  prophecy,  set  over  nations  and 
kingdoms  to  root  out  and  to  destroy,  and 
having  the  supreme  power  over  all  the  kings 
of  the  whole  world.”  We  may  laugh  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  pretension,  and  the ! 
arrogance  of  tlie  assumption ;  but  the  pope  | 
of  the  present  day  has  not  diminished  one  I 
whit  of  his  pretensions,  and  is  now  threaten-  ' 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  with  his  indig-  ' 
nation.  Moreover,  it  is  very  clear  that  his  ' 
subjects  in  this  country  acknowledge  that  they  ' 
owe  an  allegiance  to  him  before  their  queen ;  j 
for  how  else  can  we  explain  it  that,  at  poll-  | 


tical  dinners,  the  health  of  the  pope  should 
be  first  proposed,  and  after  that  the  queen’s? 
Would  Henry  the  VIII.  have  endured  this? 
Would  Elizabeth  have  succumbed  to  such  an 
insult?  Would  the  British  parliament  of  1529 
have  endured  that  any  subject  should  make 
such  a  profession  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
power  ? 

But  not  only  has  papal  supremacy  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  Scripture  or  the  authentic  records 
of  the  primitive  Church, — it  is  plainly  and 
positively  condemned  by  the  ancient  canons 
as  an  encroachment  and  usurpation  not  to  be 
endured. 

The  first  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325, 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  papal 
supremacy.  “  Let  the  ancient  customs  pre¬ 
vail  which  are  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Penta- 
polis,  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  have 
authority  over  the  bishops  of  all  these  places  ; 
for  there  is  a  similar  custom  also  as  respects 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  like  manner,  also, 
let  the  same  custom  prevail  at  Antioch  ;  and 
in  all  the  other  provinces  let  each  Church 
preserve  its  own  privileges.” 

The  answer  of  Dionothus,  the  abbot  of 
Bangor,  to  Augustine,  is  evidence  that  the 
English  Church  had  not  at  that  time  (001) 
submitted  to  the  papal  yoke;  for  while  he 
professed  himself  to  be  subject  to  the  pope, 
as  all  good  Christians  ought  to  be  subject 
one  to  another,  and  ready  to  jierform  for  each 
other  all  the  offices  of  charity,  yet  he  asserted 
the  independence  of  the  English  Church,  and 
refused  to  concede  to  him  any  mark  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  see  of  Rome.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  no  abandonment  of  catholic  principles  in 
the  English  Church  to  abolish  the  supremacy 
of  the  pojic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  them.  It  was  done  in  jierfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  for  the  8th  canon  of  the  third  coun¬ 
cil  of  Ephesus  expressly  provides,  that  if  any 
bishop  have  usurped  authority  over  any  pro¬ 
vince  or  diocese  which  had  not  been  formerly, 
and  from  the  beginning,  subject  unto  him, 
he  shall  restore  it ;  that  the  canons  of  the 
fathers  be  not  transgressed,  nor  the  pride  of 
worldly  power  be  introduced  under  the  cloak 
of  the  priesthood. 

The  jmtting  down  of  image-worship  was 
the  next  step  in  the  Reformation.  This  cor¬ 
ruption  had  received  the  sanction  of  what  was 
called  a  general  council,  the  second  council 
of  Nice.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  this  coun¬ 
cil  did  not  express  the  sense  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  for  its  decrees  were  condemned  and 
censured  by  other  councils,  'fhe  use  of  images 
was  not  known  in  the  Catholic  Church  for  tlie 
first  three  centuries,  much  less  the  worship 
of  them.  The  Bible  is  most  exjiress  in  the 
condemnation  of  this  idol-worship.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  departure  from  Catliolic  prin¬ 
ciples  to  abolish  the  worship  of  images,  but. 
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on  the  contrary,  a  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  apostles. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  King  Henry 
in  the  spoliation  of  Chur’ch-pro|>erty,  which 
followed  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monas* 
teries  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
few  observations,  which  give  a  very  different 
character  to  the  whole  transaction  from  that 
which  Romanists  are  wont  to  put  upon  it. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  these  monas¬ 
teries  were  not  suppressed  until  after  they 
had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  pope  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  a  spoliation  of  the  pro- 
]>erty  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  pope.  Secondly,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  a  great  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  monasteries  consisted  of  impro¬ 
priate  tithes,  which  were  received  by  the 
monasterv,  who  sent  out  their  vicar  to  do  the 
duty  of  the  parishes  from  whence  the  tithes 
were  received.  Thirdly,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  another  part  of  their  property 
consisted  in  lands  left  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  masses  to  be  said  for  souls  departed,  to 
liberate  them  from  purgatory — a  notion  quite 
opposed  to  Scripture.  Fourthly,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  property  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  was  granted  to  the  king,  not  to  be 
lavished  upon  court-favourites,  but  for  Church 
puriioses.  Lastly,  it  is  a  frequent  observation 
of  Romanists,  that,  before  the  suppression  of 
monasteries,  there  were  no  poor-rates.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  the  property 
which  was  taken  from  the  monasteries — i.  e. 
the  impropriate  tithes,  as  well  as  lands  — 
were  estimated  at  its  present  value,  the 
amount  would  be  infinitely  larger  than  the 
whole  of  the  poor-rates  in  the  kingdom.  Nay 
more,  we  believe  it  would  suffice  to  pay  not 
only  the  poor-rates,  but  also  the  church-rate, 
the  house- rates,  and  the  highway- rate  besides. 
Restore  this  pro])erty  to  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  will  gladly  provide  for  the  poor. 

This,  however,  is  rather  astray  from  our 
immediate  subject.  Though  the  sup|)ressiun 
of  monasteries  was  followed  by  a  spoliation 
of  Church-property,  their  su]ipression  was  no 
breach  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
to  restore  all  things  to  a  conformity  with 
holy  Scripture,  interpreted  by  the  authentic 
records  of  the  primitive  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  no  monasteries  mentioned  in  Scri|>- 
ture ;  and  though  there  were  ascetics  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity,  persons  who  ex¬ 
ercised  themselves  in  extraordinary  discipline 
of  self-denial,  there  were  no  monks  or  mon¬ 
asteries  till  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
Monasteries,  therefore,  whether  we  approve 
of  them  or  not,  cannot  be  deemed  essential 
parts  of  Christianity. 

The  next  step  was  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  encouraging  it  to  be  read,  and  re¬ 
storing  the  prayers  andservices  of  the  Church 
to  the  language  which  the  people  could  un¬ 


derstand.  As  there  is  a  distinct  decree  in  the 
4th  Lateral!  council,  in  1215,  enjoining  the 
services  to  be  performed  in  the  languages  of 
the  different  countries,  as  well  as  St.  Paul’s 
directions  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  alteration  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  catholi¬ 
city.  Of  the  other  corruptions  which  had  crept 
into  the  Church,  there  were  but  few  which 
had  received  any  positive  Church -sanction 
before  the  council  of  Trent — i.  e.  not  till  after 
the  Reformation  had  begun.  Private  masses, 
said  by  the  priest  alone,  were  suppressed,  as 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  having  no  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  primitive  Church.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  blessed  cup  in  the  sacrament 
was  restored  to  lay  people.  Confession  to  the 
priest  was  declared  to  be  optional ;  for  the 
earliest  Church  authority  to  make  it  compul¬ 
sory  is  that  of  the  4th  Laternn  council,  in 
1215.  Prayers  fur  souls  in  purgatory  were 
prohibited ;  for  purgatory  was  first  decreed 
to  be  a  matter  of  belief  by  the  council  of 
Florence,  in  143^5;  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Epiphanius,  that  one  of  the  heresies  of  Simon 
Magus  was  a  belief  that  souls  unjustified  in 
life  could  be  purified  after  death.  Transub- 
stantiation  was  declared  to  be  a  fiction,  as 
having  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  primitive  doctrine  the  earliest  canon 
enjoining  the  belief  of  it  being  that  of  the 
4th  I.aiteran,  in  1215.  As  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  the  worship  of  the  host  was 
prohibited,  as  being  idolatry.  The  marriage 
of  the  clergy  was  allowed,  as  having  the 
direct  sanction  of  Scripture,  and  the  example 
of  the  apostle  Peter.  Invocation  of  saints 
could  ]>lead  an  earlier  Church-sanction,  in 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  754  ;  but  it 
is  expressly  condemned  by  earlier  fathers; 
and  the  worship  of  angels,  which  is  conjoined 
with  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  exjiressly 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  367, 
us  well  as  by  Scripture.  Thus  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  carried  out  of  bringing  back  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Church  to  the  apostolic 
standard,  as  |K)rtruyed  in  Scripture,  inter- 
jireted  by  the  authentic  records  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  not  8|>ace  to  quote  from  the  earlier 
councils  and  early  fathers,  which  arc  abso¬ 
lutely  inconsistent  with  the  novelties  of  po¬ 
pery,  and  prove  that  these  novelties  were 
not  from  the  beginning.  To  those  who  are 
anxious  to  pursue  such  an  investigation,  we 
recommend  Perceval’s  “  Roman  Schism.” 
The  book  contains  little  more  than  extracts 
from  ancient  councils  and  fathers ;  but  these 
extracts  are  all  to  the  ]H)int:  and  the  result 
of  the  examination  is,  that  whatever  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  that  is  catholic,  she  has 
it  in  common  w  ith  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that  in  whatever  points  she  difl'ers  from 
the  Church  of  England,  she  has  herself  de¬ 
parted  from  the  primitive,  orthodox,  catholic. 
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tod  apostolic  standard ;  and  consequently 
that  the  Church  of  England  came  forth  from 
the  Reformation  more  truly  catholic  than  be¬ 
fore,  having  got  rid  of  all  her  anti-catholic 
errors. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  history'  of  the 
Reformation  is  brief.  With  the  additions 
tod  corruptions  of  popery,  the  power  of  the 
pope  was  destroyed  in  England.  Pope  Pius 
IV.  put  forth  the  popish  creed  ;  and  they  who 
adhered  to  the  pope  in  England  separated 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  community,  who,  bv  call¬ 
ing  themselves  Catholics,  and  being  allowed 
to  appropriate  the  name  to  themselves  by  the 
courtesy  of  others,  have  prevailed  upon  many 
to  join  them,  who,  being  wearied  with  diffi¬ 
culties  and  perplexities  in  searching  out  the 
truth,  were  seeaing  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Thus  has  it  been  shewn  that  the  reformed 
Church  of  England  is  identified  with  the 
Church  which  the  apostles  founded ;  and  it  is 
therefore  catholic  in  its  origin  as  a  society. 
Its  doctrines  are  none  other  than  those  which 
the  apostles  taught ;  and  therefore  it  is  catholic 
in  its  doctrine.  But  we  have  a  few  words 
more  to  add.  What  we  have  hitherto  done  | 
has  been  to  illustrate  catholicity  externally.  | 
We  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  exter¬ 
nal  machinery — the  structure  and  organise-  , 
tion,  os  it  were ;  the  joints,  the  bands  and  | 
ligaments  by  which  the  several  parts  of  the  I 
Catholic  Church  are  united  and  tied  together  | 
into  one  body.  | 

W'e  have  traced  out  historically  how  that 
Christ  commissioned  his  apostles  to  carry  I 
forth  his  doctrine  to  men ;  we  have  shewn 
how  they  appointed  bishops,  and  how  the  , 
interconnected  cord  of  episcopal  ordination 
forms  such  a  network  over  the  whole  world,  ' 
that  it  is  impossible  the  succession  cun  have 
ever  failed ;  for  w  herever  episcopacy  pre-  | 
vails,  there  is  the  external  macliinery  of  ajios-  , 
tolic  institution  for  conveying  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  to  mankind,  liowever  it  may  j 
have  been  abused  to  carry  liumait  corru}>tions  t 
forth  together  with  the  truth.  Such  is  the  | 
external  structure  and  organisation  of  the  | 
Catholic  Church,  which  history  presents  to 
our  view.  i 

We  have  traced  down,  from  the  begin-  ' 
ning,  the  history  of  the  reformed  Church  of ; 
England  ;  and  have  shewn  that  it  is  an  inte-  I 
gral  part  of  the  same  Catholic  Church  which  i 
was  in  the  ai)ostle3’  days ;  that  it  is  united  j 
with  the  ajwstles,  and,  through  them,  with  | 
Christ,  by  means  of  uninterrupted  succession  ' 
of  bishops,  who  have  transmitted  down  from  , 
one  to  another  that  authority  which  at  the  ' 
first  came  from  Christ.  I  have  shewn  you, 
that  at  the  Reformation  there  was  no  change  ; 
of  Church — there  was  no  new  Church  set  up ;  | 
neither  was  there  any  new  doctrine  then  be-  | 


gun.  The  old  Church,  as  represented  by  the 
bishops,  still  remained.  All  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  which  had  been  added  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  were  discarded.  The  only  change  was 
this,  that  the  Church,  which  bJefore  the  Re¬ 
formation  had  taught  for  doctrines  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  men,  in  addition  to  the  faith  which 
had  been  at  the  first  delivered  to  the  saints, 
after  the  Reformation  taught  nothing  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation  but  that  which  is  either  con¬ 
tained  in  Scripture  or  may  be  clearly  proved 
thereby. 

I  wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  some 
farther  points  of  analogy  between  the  body 
natural  and  the  body  of  Christ’s  Church, 
which  will,  I  hope,  give  you  a  more  exalted 
view  of  the  catholicity  of  our  holy  Church. 

We  have  contemplated  the  Church  hitherto 
in  a  purely  mechanical,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  in  a  purely  organic  point  of  view. 

But  if  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  we  should  natu¬ 
rally  be  led  to  inquire  into  what  is  the  use  of 
its  several  organs.  We  see  a  wonderful  sys¬ 
tem  of  vessels,  through  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities; 
w'e  see,  that  when  it  has  run  its  course,  it  is 
returned  again,  and  then  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  to  be  purified  and  reno¬ 
vated  in  its  passage.  Again:  we  perceive 
another  system,  which  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  frame,  the  system  of  nerves,  which 
communicate  with  the  head ;  and  by  convev- 
ing  the  act  of  volition  from  the  head  to  the 
extremities,  whenever  the  mind  wills  to  put 
them  in  motion,  reduces  the  whole  man  under 
the  government  of  one  will. 

Now,  surely  this  analogy  between  the  natu¬ 
ral  body  and  the  Church  (which  is  so  often 
called  in  Scripture  Christ’s  body,  of  which  he 
himself  is  the  head)  is  not  without  a  most 
instructive  application. 

We  have  seen  the  outward  form  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  ;  we  have  seen  that  it  con¬ 
sists  of  an  episco]>ally  ordained  ministry  and 
a  ba|>tised  people.  The  bones,  the  nerves, 
and  the  blood-vessels  in  the  natural  body,  are 
analogous  to  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
evangelists  and  teachers  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
And  ns  these  organs  are  placed  in  the  natural 
body  to  further  its  growth  and  increase  and 
healthy  action,  so  are  these  several  ministers 
placed  in  the  Church  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  And,  like  as 
these  several  organs  of  the  natural  system  do 
unite  the  whole  together;  so,  in  like  manner, 
the  Catholic  Church,  being  fitly  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work¬ 
ing  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
>  in  love. 
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But  may  we  not  press  tlie  analogy  yet  far* 
Iher?  If  the  ministry  of  Christ’s  Church  be  that 
system  of  organisation  by  which  Christ,  the 
liead,  is  connected  with  every  member  of  his 
body,  then  may  we  trace  the  analogy  of 
Christ’s  body  to  the  body  natural,  in  some  of 
its  minuter  ramifications,  without  any  injury 
to  the  dignity  of  Christ's  Church,  and,  I  trust, 
with  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  unity  and 
catholicity  of  its  character.  To  what,  then, 
in  the  b^y  natural,  shall  we  compare  the 
heavenly  doctrine  of  the  Gosiwl,  that  sound 
which  went  into  all  the  earth,  those  words 
which  were  carried  forth  unto  the  ends  of  tlie 
world  ?  By  whom  were  they  at  the  first,  and 
by  whom  are  they  still  conveyed  ?  Is  it  not 
by  those  ambassadors  of  peace  who  have  their 
commission  from  Christ?  And  have  we  not 
already  seen  that  these  are  they  who  bear  a 

Eart  in  the  body  of  Christ  analogous  to  the 
ones,  the  nerves,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
other  bands  and  ligaments  by  means  of  which 
the  body  natural  is  bound  together?  To 
what,  then,  shall  we  compare  that  doctrine 
which  they  carry  forth  to  the  several  members 
of  the  body  ?  May  it  not  be  compared  to  the 
blood  in  the  natural  body,  which,  so  long  as 
it  is  in  a  healthy  state,  imparts  strength  and 
animation  in  its  course? 

But  doth  not  the  blood  become  vitiated  in 
its  course,  and  imbibe  some  admixture  of  con¬ 
tamination  from  passing  through  so  long  a 
passage  of  mere  organic  mortal  substance? 
Yes,  in  truth  it  does ;  and  in  the  body  natural 
there  is  a  remedy  provided  again  to  renew  it, 
and  restore  its  vivifying  ]K>wers.  And  what 
is  that  remedy?  It  is  returned  to  the  lungs, 
where  it  b  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  ? 
There  it  is  purified  and  returned  to  the  heart, 
to  be  sent  forth  again  through  the  same  chan¬ 
nels  as  before,  to  carry  the  blessing  of  health 
and  strength. 

In  like  manner  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of 
human  additions.  The  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  is  all  divine — it  comes  from  heaven, — 
it  comes  from  God  ;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
destroyed,  it  is  corrupted  by  the  adulterations 
of  human  inventions.  So  was  it  with  the 
doctrine  taught  in  our  Church  before  the  Be-  | 
formation ;  but  it  was  then  submitted  to  the  | 
test  of  the  won!  of  God :  and  thus  restored  to  I 
its  genuine  and  original  ])urity  once  more,  it  | 
went  forth  again  to  give  strength,  and  com-  I 
fort,  and  refreshment  to  the  people  of  God. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  an 
organic  substance,  that  the  commands  of  the 
will  are  communicated  from  the  brain  to  the 
extreniest  parts  of  the  body.  Even  so  is  it, 
that  the  energies  which  Christ  imparts  to  his 
faithful  servants  are  conveyed  to  them  tlirough 
the  intervention  of  oi'dinances;  and  by  the 
use  of  these  ordinances  it  is  that  the  whole 
mind,  and  soul,  and  body  of  the  faithful 


receiver  is  brought  tinder  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  and  subjected  to  his  will. 

The  believer  is  united  to  the  Church  by 
means  of  the  sacraments ;  the  Church  is  united 
to  the  man  Jesus  Christ  by  means  of  her  roi- 
nbters ;  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  united  to 
God  by  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation.  Or, 
again,  God  unites  himself  to  man  in  the 
person  of  Christ;  Christ  is  united  with  his 
Church  in  the  person  of  the  apostles;  and 
believers  are  united  with  the  Church  in  the 
use  of  the  holy  sacraments.  Christ  unites 
himself  with  his  Church  by  declaring  to  her 
his  will ;  and  hath  given  to  her  his  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  dowry,  to  enable  her  to  receive  and  to 
obey  it.  The  Church  unites  herself  with 
Christ  by  submitting  her  will  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  receiving  witli  childlike  docility  what¬ 
ever  he  hath  bwn  pleased  to  reveal,  olteying 
with  childlike  humility  whatever  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  cuminand :  and  when  Christ 
shall  Ik!  thus  completely  identified  with  his 
Church,  then  will  true  catholicity  be  exhibited 
in  its  full  perfection.  M’e  dare  not  be  Dis¬ 
senters,  because  in  that  case  we  should  not 
have  any  ostensible  connexion  with  Christ; 
and  wc  know  that  a  Church  which  did  not 
l)egin  till  after  the  year  1500,  cannot  be  the 
Church  which  the  apostles  founded.  We  dare 
not  be  Bomanists,  l>ecau8e  we  know  that  the 
doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Borne  calls 
uiM)n  us  to  confess,  in  order  to  Im;  a  member 
of  her  communion,  are  many  of  them  human 
inventions  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and 
are  opposed  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture ; 
and  we  know  that  doctrines  which  have  their 
origin  in  man,  and  are  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  are  not  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gosjjel.  But  in  this  will  we  agree  with  the 
Bomanist ;  in  this  will  wc  agree  with  the 
Dissenter ;  in  this  will  we  agree  with  every 
one  w  ho  names  the  name  of  God,  —  that  we 
nil  j)ut  up  our  united  prayers  for  humble¬ 
ness  of  mind,  for  childlike  docility,  to  receive 
the  truth  cfGod;  for  self-denial,  and  morti¬ 
fication  of  our  own  wills ;  for  charity,  for 
l)ence,  for  mutual  forbearance,  that  so  we  may 
each  be  brought  to  see  our  own  errors,  and 
so  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  tnith — that 
truth  which  had  its  origin  in  Christ ;  and 
walk  in  t/ie  way  —  that  way  which  had  its 
origin  in  Christ;  attain  to  life  —  that  life 

which  is  in  Him  who  alone  is  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  so  be  included  in 
the  Catholic  Church  —  that  Church  which  is 
his  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all. 
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f  A  SCENE  IN  THE  WEST,  AND  A  MORAL 
i  THEREWITH.* 

'  Most  lamentably  amusing  was  the  distress  of  Miss 
Angelica  MargolJ,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
concert  measures  for  passing  a  night  in  a  crowded 
.  log-cabin.  The  prospect  was  not  very  comfortable; 

but  the  view  taken  of  its  horrors  by  these  city  peo- 
i  pie  was  so  ludicrously  exaggerated,  that  I  am  sure 
no  spectator  could  help  laughing.  The  philosophy 
that  cannot  stand  one  night’s  rough  lodging  should 
never  travel  west  of  Lake  Erie.  Nut  that  the  lodg¬ 
ing  any  where  in  these  western  wilds  is  likely  to 
be  found  more  really  uncomfortable  than  is  often 
the  lot  of  visitors  at  the  springs  during  crowded 
seasons ;  but  fashionable  sutferings  are  alw.iys  to¬ 
lerable. 

The  sleeping-arrangements  were  of  a  more  per¬ 
plexing  character  than  those  which  had  been  for- 
'  tunately  devised  for  the  tea.  There  were  two  large 
,  beds  and  a  trundle-bed ;  and  these,  with  a  scanty 
I  supply  of  bedding,  comprised  our  available  means; 

I  and,  besides  our  tea-party,  two  little  boys  had  come 
I  dripping  home  from  school  to  add  to  our  numbers. 
!  After  much  consultation,  many  propositions,  and 
not  a  few  remarks  calculated  rather  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  our  civil  entertainers,  it  was  concluded 
to  put  the  two  large  beds  close  together,  in  order 
to  enlarge  their  capabilities ;  and  this  extensive 
couch  was  to  hold  all  the  "  women- folks,”  and  some 
of  the  children.  The  trundle-bed,  by  careful  stow¬ 
age,  took  the  little  ones;  and  for  the  old  gentleman 
a  couch  of  bulTdlo-robes  and  carriage-cushions  was 
skilfully  prepared  by  no  other  than  the  forgiving 
Mr.  Butts,  who  seemed  disposed  to  forget  past 
rebuffs,  and  to  exert  himself  very  heartily  in  the 
public  service.  'This  disinterested  individual  was 
perfectly  content  to  repose  Indian  fashion,  with 
his  feet  to  the  tire,  and  any  thing  he  could  get  for 
a  pillow, — and  the  master  of  the  house  stretched 
himself  out  after  the  same  manner. 

When  all  this  was  done,  Mrs.  Garton  made  the 
ordinary  cotton-sheet  partition  fur  the  benefit  of 
those  who  chose  to  undress ;  and  then  began  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  rest  which  I  am  sure  she 
needed.  All  seemed  well  enough  for  weary  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  and  as,  at  any  rate,  these  poor  people  had 
(lone  their  best,  I  trusted  that  all  fault-finding 
would  soon  be  hushed  to  sleep. 

But  it  became  evident  before  long  that  Miss 
Margold  did  not  intend  to  become  a  person  of  such 
small  consequence.  She  had  disturbed  her  father 
several  times  by  request  for  articles  from  different 
parts  of  the  luggage,  without  which  she  declared 
that  she  could  not  think  of  going  to  bed ;  she  had 
I  received  from  her  mother  the  attendance  of  a  wait- 

•  "Forest  Life,”  by  the  author  of  “A  Now  Horae.”  2 
I  voU.  f2mo.  FubU^hed  in  England  by  Longman  and  Co. 


ing-maid  without  offering  the  slightest  service  in 
return ;  and  now,  when  all  her  ingenuity  seemed 
to  be  exhausted,  she  suddenly  discovered  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  her  to  think  of  sleeping  in  a 
bed  where  there  were  so  many  people ;  and  she 
decided  upon  sitting  up  all  night. 

A  silence  expressive  of  the  deepest  consterna¬ 
tion  held  the  assembly  bound  for  some  seconds. 
This  was  first  broken  by  a  long,  low,  expressive 
whistle  from  Mr.  Butts;  but  the  remembrance  of 
past  mischance  bridled  his  tongue. 

“  Do  you  think  you  could  sleep  here,  my  dear  1” 
inquired  Mr.  Margold  from  his  snug  seat  in  the 
corner. 

The  young  lady  almost  screamed  with  horror. 

"  Never  mind,  my  darling,”  said  the  mamma ; 
“  I  will  sit  in  the  rocking-chair  by  the  fire,  and 
you  shall  have  plenty  of  room." 

‘‘  Uh  no,  ma,  that  will  never  do.  Why  can’t  the 
woman  sit  up  ?  I  dare  say  she  is  used  to  it.” 
This  was  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  which  reached 
every  body’s  ears,  but  no  reply  was  made. 

Mrs.  Alargold  and  her  daughter  whispered  toge¬ 
ther  for  some  time  farther ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  lady  drew  one  of  the  beds  apart  from  the  other, 
which  movement  caused  Mrs.  Carton’s  little  girl 
to  roll  out  upon  the  floor,  with  a  sad  resounding 
thump  and  a  piteous  cry. 

This  proved  the  drop  too  many.  Out  spoke  at 
last  tl'.c  poor  half-blind  husband  and  father.  His 
patience  was,  as  Mr.  Butts  would  say,  ”  used  up.” 

"  Neighbours,”  he  said,  “  1  don’t  know  who  you 
are,  nor  where  you  come  from,  and  I  didn’t  ask, 
for  you  were  driven  into  my  house  by  a  storm. 
My  family  were  willing  to  accommodate  you  as  far 
ns  they  could  ;  such  as  we  had  you  were  welcome 
to  :  but  we  are  poor,  and  have  not  much  to  do  with. 
Now  you  havn’t  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing,  and  your  behaviour  has  hurt  my  wife’s  feel¬ 
ings  and  mine  too.  You  think  we  are  poor,  igno¬ 
rant  people,  and  so  we  are ;  but  you  think  we 
havn’t  feelings  like  other  folks,  and  there  you  are 
mistaken.  Now  the  short  and  the  long  of  the 
matter  is,  that  as  the  storm  is  over,  and  the  moon 
is  up,  it’s  my  desire  that  yon  pick  up  your  things 
and  drive  on  to  the  next  tavern,  where  you  can  call 
for  what  you  like,  and  pay  for  what  you  have.  1 
don’t  keep  a  tavern,  though  I’m  always  willing  to 
entettain  a  civil  traveller  as  well  as  I  can.” 

Mr.  Garton,  seeing  no  demonstrations  of  retreat, 
went  to  Butts,  who  was,  or  pretented  to  be,  asleep, 
and  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  told  him  that  he 
was  wanted  to  get  up  his  horses.” 

”  Get  up  the  poor  critturs  at  this  time  o’  night!” 
said  he,  rubbing  his  eyes;  “why!  what  upon  the 
living  earth’s  the  matter?  has  the  young  woman 
got  the  highstrikes  ?” 

<*  Your  folks  is  agoin’  to  try  and  mend  their  lodgin' 
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— that's  all,"  replied  the  host,  whose  temper  was  a 
good  deal  moved :  "  they  arn’t  satisfied  with  the 
best  we  could  do  for  ’em,  and  it’s  my  desire  that 
they  should  try  the  tavern  at  Jericho.  It  is  but 
two  miles,  and  you'll  soon  drive  it." 

“  I’ll  be  tip'd  if  I  drive  it  to-night  tho’,”  replied 
the  imperturbable  Mr.  Butts;  "I  don’t  budge  a 
foot.  I  shan’t  do  no  sich  nonsense.  As  for  their 
trying  the  tavern  at  Jericho,  the  tavern’s  a  deuced 
sight  more  likely  to  try  them,  as  you  know  very 
well.  Any  how,  this  child  don’t  stir." 

"  But  if  we  are  turned  out  of  doors,"  said  Mr. 
Margold,  who  aroused  himself  most  unwillingly  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  new  cause  of  disturbance, 

“  you  are  bound  to  — — ” 

“  I  ain’t  bound  to  drive  nobody  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,"  said  Mr.  Butts ;  "  so  don’t  you  try  to 
suck  me  in  there.  But  as  to  turning  you  out- 
o’doors,  this  here  chap  ain’t  the  feller  to  turn  any 
man  out-o’doors,  if  he’ll  be  civil.  You  only  make 
your  women- folks  get  a  curb-bridle  on  their  tongues, 
and  we’ll  do  well  enough.” 

How  Mr.  Margold  and  his  driver  got  on  after 
we  parted  [the  scene  just  related  was  but  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  passed  between  them],  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  ;  but  I  must  confess  I  did  not  find  it 
difficult,  on  review  of  what  had  passed  during  a 
short  acquaintance,  to  decide  which  party  had  been 
most  deficient  in  propriety  and  good  feeling. 

Butts  was  certainly  boorish  and  provoking  enough ; 
but  what  had  been  his  advantages  t  He  was  rude 
and  impertinent  to  a  rich  man ;  but  how  far  greater 
the  offence  of  wounding  wantonly  the  feelings  of 
the  poor  I 

Mr.  Margold’s  indignant  estimate  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  this  young  man  was  grounded  entirely 
upon  the  difierence  in  condition  between  employer 
and  employed.  This  alone  made  the  ufience ;  for 
Butts  had  neither  said  nor  done  any  thing  which 
could  be  considered  wrong  in  itself.  .And  the 
opinion,  that  this  difierence  is  such  as  to  make 
disrespectful  conduct  particularly  ofiensive,  is  one 
which  is  acted  upon  every  day  wherever  society 
has  taken  a  settled  and  permanent  form.  It  is 
invariably  recognised  in  practice  by  all  parties. 

But  Mr.  Margold  was  one  of  those  whose  lives 
are  passed  in  strenuous  efforts  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  they  recognise  no  distinctions  of  rank 
or  station,  of  whatever  kind,  in  society.  To  this 
end  (as  we  have  since  been  assured)  has  he  talked 
and  voted,  and  by  such  talk  and  such  votes  has  he 
risen  to  several  profitable  offices.  Would  that  such 
mean  inconsistency  were  less  common !  To  preach 
unmeasured  social  equality — an  equality  differing 
in  no  respect  from  the  fraternisation  which  placed 
the  fishwoman  and  the  princess  on  a  level — and  at 
the  same  time  to  exhibit  a  most  indignant  sensi¬ 


tiveness  under  the  slightest  approach  to  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  principle — such  is  the  basely 
hypocritical  system  of  too  many  among  ns  [in 
America].  They  insist  loudly  upon  the  theory, 
yet  maintain  a  constant  struggle  against  the  natural 
(we  do  not  say  the  rational  and  proper)  workings 
of  thie  vital  principle  of  our  political  institutions. 

To  carry  out  into  full  practical  effect  the  common 
view  of  the  doctrines  alluded  to,  would  indeed 
imply  nothing  short  of  a  lingering  mental  martyr¬ 
dom  to  the  cultivated  and  the  refined.  The  sacri¬ 
fices  would  become  so  ruinous,  that  cultivation  and 
refinement  would  become  a  curae,  instead  of  a  bless¬ 
ing  ;  and,  in  charity  to  our  children,  we  should  re¬ 
frain  from  attempting  to  give  them  any  instruc¬ 
tion  beyond  that  which  is  to  be  acquired  at  a  dis¬ 
trict  school,  or  to  allow  them  to  imbibe  any  tastes, 
or  habits,  or  manners,  which  would  unfit  them  for 
the  plough  or  the  forge.  Care  would  become  cru¬ 
elty  with  such  a  life  in  view ;  for  who  would  wish 
his  son  to  be  thin-skinned,  if  he  knew  it  would  be 
his  lot  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes  daily  ? 

Do  we,  then,  contemn  the  principle  ?  By  no 
means  -,  but  we  think  that  it  should  be  expounded 
to  the  people  by  the  philosopher,  and  not  by  the 
demagogue.  We  protest  against  the  disadvantages 
under  which  those  who  desire  to  act  consistently 
labour,  in  consequence  of  the  hypocrisy  of  place- 
hunters.  We  give  our  sincere  and  devoted  support 
to  that  broad  basis  of  our  constitution,  the  natural 
equality  of  all ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  deny  some 
of  the  inferences  which  are  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  The  social  equality  of  all  is  acted  upon 
by  nobody.  The  roughest  farmer  in  the  backwoods 
expects  from  the  grown-up  son  who  shares  hit 
business — from  the  man  whom  he  has  hired  to 
assist  him  in  his  labours— nay,  from  the  wife  of  hit 
bosom — a  deference  which  he  does  not  look  for 
from  those  over  whom  he  has  no  control.  He 
would  as  soon  give  up  his  right  hand  as  relinquish 
this  supremacy.  Yet  he  would  be  indignant  if  you 
should  attempt  to  prove  to  him  by  argument,  that 
the  distinctions  which  he  finds  so  necessary  for  the 
harmony  and  usefulness  of  the  members  of  hit 
family  are  equally  requisite  for  the  well-being  of 
society  at  large.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject 
which  he  has  never  heard  discussed  at  town-meet¬ 
ings,  never  read  in  his  newspaper,  never  learnt 
from  the  stump-orator  who  gained  his  vote  and 
voice  by  declaring,  that  the  rich  are  the  natural 
oppressors  and  enemies  of  the  poor. 

Ws  do  not  need  to  have  our  privileges  extolled, 
but  we  do  sadly  need  a  faithful  and  fearless  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  which  are  entailed  upon  us  by 
those  privileges.  Yet  it  would  seem  to  be  left  for 
foreigners  to  discern  and  to  explain  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  ditficulties  of  our  position  ;  while  those 
among  us  who  are  qualified  to  render  this  essential 
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aervice  to  their  country,  stand  coldly  aloof,  dis¬ 
daining  to  counteract,  even  by  a  whisper,  the  loud 
and  hollow  brawling  of  the  venal  demagogue,  who 
pretends  to  long  for  agrarian  laws  and  to  approve 
of  universal  and  unmitigated  coarseness.  What 
honest  man  of  tolerable  intellect  and  information 
really  believes,  that,  because  men  are  “  born  free 
and  equal,”  there  ought  to  be  no  distinctions  in 
society  ?  Yet  do  we  not  see  this  put  forth  daily 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  directors  of  the  public 
mind?  While  none  can  attempt  to  deny  or  to 
conceal,  that  the  highest  earthly  reward  of  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  and  consistent  virtue  is  to  be  found  in 
the  respect,  esteem,  or  admiration  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  there  are  yet  those  who  advance  side  by 
side  with  this  reluctant  confession,  the  insincere 
and  futile  dogma,  that  virtue,  talent,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  manners,  wealth,  should  of  right  create  no 
grades  in  social  life. 

Why  not  go  one  step  farther,  and  say  that  all 
these— art,  science,  intellectual  power,  virtue,  man¬ 
ners,  wealth — ought  to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  an- 
'  nihilated  I  Some  one  has  lately  given  this  as  the 
only  consistent  interpretation  of  the  doctrine. 

The  distinction  which  arises  from  wealth  alone, 
wealth  ungraced  by  enlarged  views,  literary  ac¬ 
quirements,  virtuous  aspirations,  or  even  elegant 
minners,  can  indeed  be  but  sordid.  It  was  upon 
this  basis  alone,  if  I  read  aright,  that  Mr.  Margold 
I  and  his  family  built  their  lofty  pretensions;  and  it 
is  certain  that  those  pretensions  were  felt  to  be 
supremely  ridiculous  by  all  who  witnessed  their 
display.  But  the  haughty  demeanour  which  such 
people  suppose  to  be  a  representative  of  true  dig¬ 
nity,  though  it  may  pass  unrebuked  as  long  as  they 
remain  within  the  circle  of  their  own  dependents 
and  friends,  will  be  detected  and  exposed  at  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  inde¬ 
pendent  minds.  And  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
angry  remarks  of  such  persons  as  our  city-ac¬ 
quaintances,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  degree  of  ser¬ 
vility,  short  of  absolute  slavery,  would  content  their 
'  magnificent  claims  to  the  respect  of  those  who 
I  chance  to  lack  their  iiimiiium  bonum.  It  is,  in  fact, 

I  slavery  which  they  desire.  They  are  so  intensely 
vexed  when  pour  people  stand  up  rudely  and  boldly 
for  the  rights  which  they  suppose  in  danger,  that 
it  is  hard  to  make  them  believe  that  these  olfenders 
should  be  allowed  any  rights  at  all. 

Politicians  may  talk  of  the  simplicity  of  our  na¬ 
tional  maxims ;  but  those  who  have  seen  their  prac¬ 
tical  bearings — those  who  have  leally  lived  among 
the  people — not  in  the  great  cities,  where  society 
is,  in  many  particulars,  a  reflex  of  the  Old  World — 
these  will  bear  witness  that  nothing  can  be  more 
'  complex  and  puzzling  than  the  aspect  given  to  our 
!  social  relations  by  the  honest  carrying  out  of  these 
I  maxims.  Not  that  the  maxims  themselves  involve 


contradictions,  when  rightly  understood;  but  that 
they  are  misinterpreted  to  inculcate  impossible 
sacrifices,  and  so,  like  custom-house  oaths,  trouble 
only  the  honest. 

There  is  indeed  one  key  to  the  difficulty — the 
short  and  simple  rule  of  Christian  kindness.  This 
would  smooth  all  salient  and  rugged  points.  There 
need  he  no  sacrifice  of  proper  dignity  or  reasonable 
taste,  and  yet  no  wounding  of  natural  human  feel¬ 
ings.  In  fact,  distinctions  are  never  offensive  even 
among  us,  unless  there  be  found  haughtiness  on  the 
one  part,  or  envy  on  its  opposite ;  and  if  any  thing 
can  be  more  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
than  a  self-worshipping  pride,  it  is  that  master- 
passion  of  the  fallen  angels  which  gnashes  its 
teeth  at  the  exaltation  of  another. 

”  A  high  look  and  a  proud  stomach,”  snith  the 
wise  man,  ‘‘is  sin  ;  but  who  shall  be  able  to  stand 
before  envy.” 


DECREASE  OF  DISSENT. 

In  our  last  number  we  alluded  to  the  decline 
of  the  Wesleyan  schism,  admitted  by  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  organ  itself.  And  though  this  fact  has 
hitherto  been  withheld,  and  various  maiimu- 
vres  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ignorant  persons  believe  the  sect  was  flourish¬ 
ing,  we  have  long  been  convinced  that  Wes- 
leyanism  was  decreasing,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  fact  must  be  confessed  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  John  Wesley  themselves.  Botli  the 
tone  and  conduct  of  the  Methodists  have  for 
some  time  past  shewn  that  they  were  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  their  precarious  condition.'  For  se- 
verul  years,  each  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference  has  exceeded  the  other  in 
bitterness  and  in  foul  calumny  against  the 
Church  ;  while  they  have  resortecT  to  expe¬ 
dients  to  retain  their  hold  upon  an  infatuated 
populace,  which  are  sadly  indicative  of  being 
the  last  efforts  to  sujiport  a  cause  rapidly 
becoming  desperate.  Of  these  we  shall  only 
mention  one,  which,  as  it  is  among  the  latest 
and  most  disgusting,  so  does  it  aftord  positive 
proof  of  the  decrease  of  Wesleyanism.  A 
large  jirinted  sheet  lies  before  us,‘ headed  the 
“  Sonys  of  Sion,”  illustrated  by  wood-engrav¬ 
ings  ofthe  most  irreverent  and  indecent  kind. 
This  paper,  our  readers  may  know,  is  hawked 
about  our  towns  and  villages;  and  in  many 
places  one  cannot  stir  abroad  witimut  haviinv 
every  better  feeling  sliocked  by  the  discord^ 
ant  blasphemy  of  these  Songs  of  Sion.  Among 
them  is  the  following,  headed  “  Methodist,” 
and  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  effusion  of  some 
imaginative  local  preacher  in  that  sect.  The 
rliyme,  reason,  and  spelling  of  the  “  song,” 
will  preclude  the  necessity  of  our  saying  aliy 

I  It  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  out  of  the  eighteen  mil¬ 
lions  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  only  about  half  a  million 
of  MethoUists. 
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thing  respecting  the  taste  and  scholarship  of 
the  writer.  Indeed,  with  tliese  we  nrc  not 
concerned.  Our  object — the  only  excuse  to 
be  offered  for  shocking  our  readers  with  the 
extract — is  to  shew  the  profane  expedients 
to  which  the  Methodists  are  resorting  to  up¬ 
hold  their  tottering  schism.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  beating  up  for  recruits  to  fill  their 
deserted  ranks ;  and  “  the  recruiting  party,” 
composed  chiefly  of  male  cripples  and  women, 
is  generally  sent  forth  dressed  up  as  raendi- 
eants,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
greater  sympatliy  in  their  favour. 

“  METHODIST. 

“  The  Saviour’s  name  I'll  gladly  sing, 
lie  is  my  Saviour  and  nn  king. 

Where’er  1  go  his  name  I’ll  bless. 

And  shout  amongst  the  Methodists. 

T’  th’  Devil's  camp  I’ll  bid  adieu. 

And  Zion’s  peaceful  ways  pursue, 

Ve  sons  of  men  come  turn  and  lit! , 

And  tight  like  valiant  Methodists. 

It  is  religion  makes  the  man. 

The  world  mav  try  to  prove  it  vain. 

But  I  would  give  the  world  for  this, 

To  be  in  heart  a  Methodist. 

A  Methodist  it  is  my  name, 

I  hope  to  live  and  die  the  same, 

O  may  1  alwa>  s  rest  on  tkii. 

And  be  a  faithful  Methodist. 

They  preach  and  pray  and  sing  their  bt'st, 

'They  labour  hard  fur  endless  rest, 

I  hope  the  Lord  will  them  inermsf. 

And  turn  the  world  to  Methodists. 

A  better  Church  cannot  be  found, 

Their  doctrine  is  so  pure  and  sound. 

One  reason  I  w  ill  give  for  this. 

The  Deril  hates  the  Methodists, 

When  that  happy  day  shall  come. 

When  all  the  Christians  are  brought  home, 

VIe’ll  shout  with  high  enraptured  bliss 
Amongst  the  blood-ireshed  Methodist.” 

So  much  for  the  state  of  Methodism.  The 
diminution  of  other  dissenting  bodies  is  still 
mure  certain,  and  has  been  admitteil  long  ago 
the  organs  of  the  various  denominations. 
Even  ten  years  since  there  were  admissions 
made  by  the  Eclectic,  Presbyterian,  and  Con¬ 
gregational  Magazines,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  bring  before  our  readers,  since  the  evidence 
afforded  then  applies  with  ten-fold  greater 
force  now. 

In  1832  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  whose  sect,  fostered  by  the  congenial 
spirit  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  seemed  prepar¬ 
ing  to  swallow  up  the  innuineruble  schisms 
to  which  the  heat  of  that  dreadful  time  gave 
a  monstrous  existence,  were  diminished  to 
the  number  of  258,  of  which  235  were  filled 
by  Socinian  heretics.  Between  the  Inde- 
]iendents  tliemselves  the  bond  of  union  was 
not  stronger;  for,  as  the  Eclectic  Iteview, 
the  organ  of  that  schism,  some  time  before 
(1881)  observed :  “  Our  dituent  is  itself  fraught 
with  disBcnt,  and  breaks  and  breaks  again 
into  distinct  masses,  as  often  as  any  excite¬ 
ment,  local  or  general,  puts  the  body  in  mo¬ 
tion . Of  this  spurious  Congregational¬ 

ism,  this  ultra-independency,  it  may  lie  truly 


said,  that  it  wholly  wants  a  principle  of  ad¬ 
hesiveness, —  that  its  tendency  is  almost  to 
infinite  divisibility.”  True  it  is,  that  at  this 
time  a  great  effort  was  made  to  make  people 
believe  that  dissent  was  on  the  increase  from 
the  increased  number  of  meeting-houses.  But 
“  this  rashness  in  building,”  the  Eclectic- 
foreseeing  it  to  be  a  hastening  on  of  a  down- 
fal,  of  which  it  was  the  sure  forerunner — 
justly  condemns,  and  laughs  at  ”  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  societies  by  division,  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  dissenterism  by  slips,  the  raising 
of  congregations  by  architectural  forcing- 
glasses,  called  chapels  [meeting-houses].” 

The  hollowness  of  the  voluntary  principle 
was  at  this  time  also  beginning  to  be  felt. 
“It  is  not  to  be  concealed,”  says  the  same 
periodical  (Feb.  1832,  p.  144),  “  that  the 
voluntary  funds  for  supporting  the  dissenting 
ministry  have  been  seriously  diminished  by 
the  impoverishment  of  the  peojile,  and  that 
hundreds  of  jiious  and  deserving  ministers 
are  struggling  against  the  hardships  of  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.” 

That  dissent  hud  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
middle  classes  was  also  then  acknowledged, 
as  well  as  the  deficiency  of  learned  or  accom¬ 
plished  members.  “  The  dissenting  interest 
/las  lost  (/round  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks. 
It  has  not  that  hold  on  t\\e  affections,  without 
which  in  vain  the  system  appeals  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  It  is  nut  producing  many  learned 
or  eminent  men,  whose  exertion  might  exert 
a  commanding  influence.  Rarely  are  young 
men  ofliberal  education  and  good  family  found 
to  enter  the  dissenting  ministry — a  sure  sign 
that  the  office  itself  is  divested  of  its  iiropcr 
dignity  and  legitimate  attraction.  No  cir¬ 
cumstance,  iierhuiis,  has  had  greater  effect  in 
alienating  tiic  most  jiromising  of  our  youth 
from  the  worship  and  institution  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  than  the  diiliculty  of  finding  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-bred  associates  within  the  con¬ 
tracted  circle.  Any  cause  that  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  attaching  to  it  the  majority  of  the 
pious  and  intelligent  among  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  must  he  in  imminent  danger  of  rapid 
deeline." — Eclectic  lieriew. 

The  inferiority  and  inefficiency  of  dissent¬ 
ing  teachers  was  also  admitted.  “  One  of  the 
great  causes  of  that  disrepute  into  which  the 
dissenters  hare  fallen  has  arisen  from  the  in¬ 
sufficient  character  of  their  ministry.  Besides 
a  host  of  adventurers,  who  are  continually  said 
to  be  Betting  up  for  themselves  wherever  they 
can  gain  followers,  many  have  been  raised  to 
the  pulpit  in  their  churches  [meeting-houses] 
who  never  received  any  education  beyond  that 
of  a  common  labourer  or  mechanic.  The  main 
cause  of  the  deterioration  now  so  apparent 
may  be  traced  partly  to  the  improper  selec¬ 
tion  of  young  men  for  students,  and  partly 
to  their  mismanagement  at  the  academy.”— 
,  fcWce.  Eet'ietr ;  see  also  Baptist  Mug.  1827. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  dissent 
against  itself  some  years  ago,  and  which,  as 
we  have  said,  may  be  used  with  much  greater 
force  now.  For  while  all  the  evils  here  de¬ 
plored  as  destructive  of  dissent — though,  in 
truth,  they  are  only  its  natural  results — have 
been  almost  indefinitely  aggravated,  an  op¬ 
posing  power  has  been  raised  in  tbe  increased 
energy  of  Churchmen,  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  Church-principles,  which,  while  it 
would  have  been  terrible  to  dissent  in  its 
most  palmy  days,  has  in  its  present  confess¬ 
edly  feeble  state  all  but  annihilated  it — so  far 
as  real  vitalitv  and  the  energy  of  a  system  are 
concerned,  it  does,  indeed,  now  want  the 
principle  of  adhesicencxs,  ns  the  constant  nj)- 
pearnnee  of  offshoots  from  roots  themselves 
originally  j)ropagated  by  layers,  abundantly 
shews.  Has,  again,  dissent  increased  its  hold 
upon  the  middle  and  higher  classes?  It  is 
I  notorious  that  there  is  scarcely  a  wealthy  or 
really  learned  member  left  among  them.  At 
least,  they  are  rapidly  seceding.*  This,  of 
.  course,  makes  sad  work  with  the  voluntary 
1  princijile;  for  not  only  is  dissent  deprived 
thereby  of  its  golden  weu])ons,  but  they  have 
been  emi)loycd  against  them  by  their  former 
deluded  brethren.  As  to  the  state  of  learning 
among  the  dissenting  teachers,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  speak.  The  recent  e.\posure  of  Dr. 
Vaughan,  the  Independent  orator  of  Kensing¬ 
ton,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Britifh  Maga- 
!  zine,  is  suflicient  evidence  that  accurate  scho¬ 
larship  is  far  from  being  an  indispensable 
qualification  to  the  mock  ordination  of  a  dis- 
1  seating  teacher.  While  such,  however,  has 
been  tlie  downward  course  of  dissent,  let  ns 
see  what  the  Church  in  England,  the  lawful 
antagonist  of  dissent,  has  been  doing  during 
the  same  period.  After  reading  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Pusey’s  last  inimitable  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  our 
readers  will  probably  think  with  us  that  the 
i  Church  has  only  to  carry  out,  ns  it  is  now 
doing,  its  holy  principles,  and  dissent  will  not 
only  decrease,  but  become  extinct  among 
us:— 

I  “  A  great  change  has  come  over  our  people : 
it  is  recognised  on  all  bands  that  the  Church 
is  stronger  ....  Devotion,  charity,  self-de¬ 
nial — the  three  great  classes  of  duties  as  our 
Lord  enjoins  them  —  are  increasing;  our 
churches  are  better  attended ;  our  commu¬ 
nions  more  frequent ;  our  communicants 
increased  and  more  devout;  daily  service 
is  creeping  even  into  our  villages;  where¬ 
as  the  service  seemed  long,  some  are  now 
looking  back  with  yearning  for  the  fuller  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  ancient  Church ;  the  hours  by 
I  which  she  kept  the  I.onl  in  her  eye  are  being 


restored ;  the  weekly  commemoration  of  His 
Passion  is  finding  its  way  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  even  our  rich  and  great;  and 
with  fasting,  simple  habits,  and  more  self- 
denying  ways,  and  charity,  are  being  restored ; 
Lent  and  the  season  of  the  Passion  are  more 
realised  ;  the  mysteriousness  of  our  Christian 
life,  as  having  ‘  by  baptism  put  on  Christ,’  is 
more  felt;  our  future  account  more  appre¬ 
hended,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  daily  life; 
the  bearing  of  the  cross  more  taught,  and  in 
some  degree  practised  ;  repentance  and  hu¬ 
miliation  deejiened ;  obedience  and  submis¬ 
sion  more  recognised  and  rendered  ;  designs 
to  God’s  glory  and  man’s  good  commenced 
on  a  more  self-denying  scale;  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  the  buihling  of  churches, 
carried  on  with  more  individual  exertion  and 
sacrifice,  even  while  the  efforts  and  means  of 
societies  are  enlarged ;  nobler  plans,  like  that 
of  some  years  past,  for  the  metropolitan 
churches,  the  extension  of  education,  our  co¬ 
lonial  bishoprics,  devised  and  in  part  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  some  of  them  giving  birth  to  kin¬ 
dred  efforts ;  the  j)rivileges  bestowed  upon  us 
in  our  Church  more  carried  into  life;  those 
without,  wherever  she  is  planted — in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Scot¬ 
land,  recognising  her  more  and  more  as  a 
Church,  and  coming  over  to  her,  not  for  her 
res])ectubility  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  ns  the 
building,  the  ordinance,  the  body  of  Christ ; 
even  foreign  Churches — long  unknown  or  es¬ 
tranged  from,  or  even  now  persecuting  us — 
are  yet  at  least  beginning  to  suspect  tliat  we 
are  a  Church,  and  to  have  a  respect  for  us, 
and  sympathise  with  us;  and  within  our¬ 
selves  there  is,  we  should  trust,  on  the  whole, 
not  self-complacency  at  our  jirogress,  which 
would  mar  all,  but  rather  an  increasing  hu¬ 
miliation  ....  Our  very  distractions  are  a 
proof  of  zeal,  though  we  have  not  as  yet  the 
love  whicit  would  enable  us  to  understand 
each  other,  and  prejudice  seems  sometimes 
to  deprive  us  of  the  very  wish  to  do  so ;  yet 
it  is  in  many  a  zeal  for  God’s  honour,  which 
will  in  the  end  be  directed  aright,  even  thougli 
for  the  time  it  is  ignorantly  opposing  the 
truth,  whose  features  have  not  been  enough 
disclosed  for  them  to  recognise;  there  is  a 
longing  after  unity',  and  prayer  for  it,  to 
which,  we  must  hope,  it  will  at  length  be 
given.” — Letter,  pj).  10o-107. 

No  wonder  tbat  one  of  the  last  numbers  of 
the  Nonconformist  sliould  confess  “  that  dissen  t 
is  beginning  tostngger  and  reel  like  a  drunken 
man  ;”  that  its  “  position  is  now  become  too 
critical  for  trifling;”  and  that  mighty  schemes 
are  in  operation  ‘‘  for  the  overthrow  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  dissent.’’ 


*  All  rininont  sci  oml-lian<l  Iiookicllor  IdIiI  hs  tlui  ottior 
i)»y,  that  many  of  the  leadinR  dissentera  are  daily  pur- 
cha.init  I’rayef-liouks  from  liim,  fur  which  tbe  demand  is 
10  great  that  he  can  scarcely  supply  them. 
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LETTERS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

No.  III.  Civil  Governors  of  Britain  under  the  Romans. 

The  Saxon  Dynasty. 

Mt  dear - , 

In  my  first  letter  you  had  a  brief  statement  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  several  of  the  Roman  emperors 
towards  Britain,  after  the  conquest  of  it  by  Caesar : 
in  this  letter  I  intend  to  pursue  the  subject.  Caesar 
docs  not  appear  to  have  made  any  material  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  existing  government,  it  having  been 
reserved  for  Claudius  to  commence  that  system  of 
civil  policy  which  gradually  introduced  the  Roman 
rule  into  our  island.  He  began  by  making  alli¬ 
ances  with  the  nations  on  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  it ;  and  upon  Cogidunus,  king  of  the  Dobuni 
(Gloucestershire),  he  lavished  many  distinctions, 
in  order  to  secure  his  co-operation.  Indeed,  so 
entirely  was  this  British  prince  the  creature  of  the 
Romans,  and  so  blinded  was  he  by  their  flatteries, 
that  be  assumed  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  and  submitted  to  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  being  an  imperial  legate  or  viceroy, 
in  the  district  where  he  once  reigned  supreme. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  usually  planted 
colonies  in  the  countries  they  had  subdued.  They 
adopted  this  plan  partly  as  a  means  of  exciting  the 
courage  of  their  soldiers,  who  usually  obtained  some 
share  of  the  land  which  their  valour  had  won,  and 
partly  as  being  a  legitimate  and  ready  way  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  language,  customs,  and  authority  of 
the  empire.  It  was  also  a  very  useful  channel  for 
carrying  oflf  the  redundant  population  of  Italy. 
The  colonists  were  usually  transplanted  under 
commissioners,  and  marched  to  their  place  of  des¬ 
tination  in  the  order  of  an  army,  with  colours  and 
other  military  insignia.  On  their  arrival,  sacrifices 
were  first  offered ;  after  which  the  lands  were  marked 
out  with  a  plough,  and  a  portion  assigned  to  each  of 
the  colonists.  Among  the  colonies  in  Britain,  those 
of  Camulodunum  (Maldon),  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
veterans  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  a  place  of  great  though  brief  magnificence 
(a.d.  u2);Caerleon  (St.  David’s) ;  Eboracum( York), 
the  head-quarters  of  the  celebrated  sixth  legion ;  and 
Lindum  (Lincoln), — were  the  most  considerable. 
York  and  London,  however,  were  constituted  mu- 
nieij.ia;  so  called  because  their  inhabitants  might 
enjoy  offices  {munia)  at  Rome,  and  had  generally 
the  rights  of  Homan  citizens.  The  municipia  also 
might  retain  their  own  laws  and  customs. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Britain  re¬ 
mained  a  single  province.  In  the  time  of  Severus 
it  was  divided  into  two,  and  subsequently  into  five 
provinces.  Of  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account,  otherwise  you  will  be  sadly  in  the 
dark  when  reading  the  early  British  historians, — 
geography  and  chronology  having  been  justly  called 
the  eyes  of  history.  Turn,  then,  to  Dr.  Butler’s 
“  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,”  and  you  will  find  a 
map  entitled  Britannia  Antigua.  Cast  your  eye  to 
the  lower  or  southern  extremity  of  it,  and  you  will 
see  a  tract  of  country  designated  Britannia  Prima, 
(so  called,  perhaps,  because  it  was  first  possessed  by 
the  Homans),  containing  the  old  kingdoms  of  the 
Durotriges,  Atrebatii,  Hegni,  and  Belgae,  which  are 
now  merged  in  the  four  southern,  the  three  south¬ 
western,  and  the  three  south-eastern  counties  of 
England.  Britannia  Secunda  lay  to  the  north-west 


of  this  division,  and  comprised  the  Silures,  Ordo- 
vices,  Gargani,  Demetae,  and  Mona,  which  now 
form  several  of  the  midland,  and  the  four  western 
counties,  besides  the  twelve  counties  of  Wales. 
Flavia  Ceesariensis,  bounded  by  the  latter  of  these 
divisions  on  the  west,  and  by  the  former  on  the 
south,  was  the  broadest  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
comprehending  the  tribes  of  the  Dobuni,  Trino- 
bantes,  Iceni,  Cotieuchlani,  which  now  form  the 
eight  eastern,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  mid¬ 
land  counties.  Maxima  Ceesariensis,  north  of  this, 
contained  the  Brigantes,  Paris!,  V’olutii,  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  six  northern  counties  of  England.  Fa- 
lentia,  the  fifth  and  most  northerly  province,  it 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  general  Theo¬ 
dosius,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Valens :  a.d.  369. 
It  lay  between  the  walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Damnii,  Selgovgc, 
Novants,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Scotland. 
Such  were  the  five  principal  divisions,  subdivided 
again  into  thirty-three  civitates  or  cities,  of  Britain 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Each  province  was 
under  the  rule  of  a  governor,  who  resided  within 
the  province,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  officers 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  different  functions  of  the 
government.  The  governors  of  the  two  northern 
provinces,  on  account  of  their  exposure  to  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  were  of  consular 
dignity ;  and  the  whole  five  were  subordinate  to  an 
officer  called  the  vicar  of  Britain.  This  importsnt 
functionary  was  created  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
who,  when  he  had  obtained  the  rule  of  the  whole 
empire,  divided  it  into  four  parts,  named  prefec¬ 
tures,  viz.,  of  the  East,  of  Illyricum,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Gaul.  Of  course  a  prefect  presided  over  each 
of  these  districts,  which  were  subdivided  into  dio¬ 
ceses,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  vicarios 
(vicar).  Now  Britain  was  in  the  prefecture  of 
Gaul,  which  contained  Spain  also;  hence  Britain 
was  governed  by  a  vicar  under  the  prefect  of  Gaul. 
The  vicar  of  Britain  generally  resided  in  London, 
to  whom  appeals  might  be  made  from  the  governors 
of  the  several  provinces.  It  should  be  added  that 
each  city  had  also  its  own  municipal  government. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  civil  polity  imposed 
by  the  Romans  upon  our  British  forefathers.  We 
must  now  consider  whence  the  revenues  necessary 
for  carrying  it  out  were  derived.  They  arose,  of 
course,  from  taxation  ;  and  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
Romans  upon  their  provincial  dependencies  were 
very  numerous,  and  not  infrequently  excessive. 
They  generally  either  exacted  an  annual  tribute,  or 
took  part  of  the  land  into  their  own  cultivation,  or 
allowed  it  to  remain  with  the  original  possessors 
on  condition  that  a  portion  of  the  profits  should  be 
paid  to  the  republic.  Such  as  paid  their  taxes  in 
money  were  called  stipendiarii,  the  others  vectigales. 
Besides  this  kind  of  taxation,  each  province  had  to 
furnish  a  yearly  quantity  of  corn,  as  well  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  cattle.  'There  was  a  tax  (porforiiim) 
on  goods  imported  and  exported.  No  one  could  take 
a  journey  without  paying  for  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  do  so  ;  nor  could  even  a  corpse  be  re¬ 
moved  without  a  tax  being  levied  for  the  transport. 
There  was  a  tax  upon  every  mine  that  was  opened. 
Every  profession  and  calling  was  taxed;  and  there 
was  a  general  poll-tax.  These  exactions  pressed  very 
heavily  upon  Britain,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
produced  to  the  Romans  an  annual  revenue  of  two 
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millions  sterling.  As  was  natural,  this  state  of 
things  led  to  intrigue  among  the  Roman  governors, 
•everal  of  whom  were  able  to  support  the  imperial 
dignity  which  they  had  assumed  by  the  revenues 
raised  in  Britain  alone.  The  Britons  themselves 
were  grievously  discontented  under  the  oppressive 
system,  which  was  the  cause  of  frequent  insurrec¬ 
tions.  Thus,  in  the  revolt  under  Boadicea,  we  find 
this  indomitable  heroine  interrogating  the  Britons 
before  the  famous  battle  with  the  Roman  general 
Seutonius,  “  Have  we  not  been  deprived  of  our 
most  valuable  possessions,  and  do  we  not  pay  many 
heavy  taxes  for  what  remains  ?  Besides  all  the 
various  impositions  on  our  lands  and  goods,  are 
not  our  bodies  taxed,  and  do  we  not  pay  for  the 
very  heads  on  our  shoulders  1  But  why  do  I  dwell 
upon  their  impositions  on  the  living,  when  even 
the  dead  are  not  exempted  from  their  exactions  ? 
Do  you  not  all  know  how  much  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  bodies  of  our  departed  friends  1  Those 
who  are  subject  to  other  nations  are  subject  only 
for  life  ;  but  such  is  the  exquisite  tyranny  and  in¬ 
satiable  avarice  of  the  Romans,  that  they  extort 
,  taxes  even  from  the  dead.”  This  inhuman  tax  was 
afterwards  abolished. 

Having  glanced  at  the  civil  economy  of  the 
I  British  provinces,  let  us  now  take  a  view  of  their 
military  government.  The  first  act  of  the  Romans 
was  to  disarm  their  provinces,  that  they  might  thus 
prevent  them  from  making  any  successful  attempt 
to  regain  their  independence.  This,  after  many 
hard  struggles,  they  effected  in  Britain  ;  and  having 
'  pressed  the  flower  of  its  youth  into  their  armies, 

I  they  transported  them  to  distant  parts  of  the  em- 
;  pire.  They  afterwards  imported  a  standing  army, 

I  which  being  foreign  to  the  Britons  in  language  and 
sympathy,  were  less  likely  to  plot  with  them  against 
their  oppressors.  The  military,  as  well  as  the 
civil  government,  was  originally  vested  in  the  proe- 
torian  prefects  ;  but  Constantine  thinking  these 
functions  should  be  distinct,  he  bestowed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  upon  two  oflicers,  named  magistri 
miliium,  masters  of  the  soldiers.  One  commanded 
the  cavalry,  the  other  the  infantry  ;  but  as  neither 
resided  in  Britain,  their  authority  was  delegated 
to  three  lieutenants,  who  bore  the  names  of,  the 
count  of  the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain,  the  count 
of  Britain,  and  the  duke  of  Britain.  The  first 
of  these  probably  received  his  name  from  the 
Saxons,  who  partially  inhabited,  or,  according  to 
others,  infested,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
the  island,  upon  which  no  fewer  than  nine  forts 
were  erected  by  the  Romans,  as  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  pirates.  They  were  garrisoned 
by  about  2000  foot  and  200  horse.  The  count  of 
Britain  commanded  the  troops,  about  3000  foot  and 
600  horse,  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  duke 
commanded  the  forces  in  the  northern  provinces. 
He  had  thirty-seven  fortifled  places  under  his  rule, 
in  which  was  a  garrison  of  about  1400  foot  and  900 
horse.  The  ordinary  standing  army  in  Britain 
consisted  of  some  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse — a 
force  suflicient  both  to  check  insurrection  among 
the  islanders,  and  to  overawe  the  Piets  and  Scuts 
who  prowled  around  the  frontiers. 

,  Prom  what  has  been  said,  you  may  perhaps  think 
that  the  Romans  were  intent  only  upon  their  own 
{  aggrandisement,  without  any  reference  to  the  im- 
I  provement  of  their  colonies.  This,  however,  was 


not  the  case.  Wherever  Rome  carried  her  arms, 
the  arts  of  peace  and  civilisation  followed.  The 
Theodosian  code — a  body  of  laws  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  Theodosius  (a.d.  450),  and  se¬ 
lected  from  the  most  useful  and  salutary  institu¬ 
tions  of  hit  imperial  predecessors-^abounds  with 
excellent  edicts  relating  to  the  increase  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  provincial  schools,  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  masteis,  their  salaries  and  immunities; 
for  the  Romans  knew  the  importance  of  learning 
too  well  not  to  assign  some  privileges  to  its  pro¬ 
fessors.  One  of  the  edicts  of  Gratian  (a  d.  376) 
had  especial  reference  to  Britain,  and  enjoined  that 
schools  should  be  established  in  all  the  capitals  of 
the  provinces  ;  in  accordance  with  which  they  were 
founded  in  York,  Lincoln,  Chester,  Caerleon,  and 
London.  Long  before  this,  however,  when  the  ac¬ 
complished  Julius  Agricola  was  governor  of  Britain 
(a.d.  78),  schools  had  been  established,  and  the 
study  of  Roman  and  Grecian  literature  introduced, 
together  with  the  usual  sciences  cultivated  by  the 
ancients — grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  medicine, 
and  law.  The  study  of  architecture  was  also  intro¬ 
duced  by  Agricola.  His  biographer,  Tacitus,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  in  order  to  imbue  the  Britons  with  a 
love  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  being  accustomed 
to  a  more  pleasant  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and 
assisted  them  to  build  houses,  temples,  courts, 
and  market-places.  By  praising  the  diligent,  and 
reproaching  the  indolent,  he  excited  so  great  an 
emulation  among  the  Britons,  that  although  they 
had  erected  all  the  necessary  edifices  in  their 
towns,  they  proceeded  to  build  others — merely 
for  ornament  and  pleasure,  as  porticoes,  galleries, 
baths,  and  banqueting-houses.  In  so  great  repute 
were  the  British  artificers  in  the  third  century,  that 
when  Constantins,  father  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
rebuilt  the  city  cf  Autun  in  Gaul,  he  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  workmen  from  Britain.  Some  relics 
of  Roman  architecture  may  be  seen  in  the  Jewry 
wall  at  Leicester,  and  many  traces  of  the  sites  of 
Roman  towns,  stations,  and  roads  yet  remain.  Rich 
inlaid  pavements,  formed  of  different-coloured  mar¬ 
bles  or  tiles,  which  the  Romans  used  as  floors, 
are  also  frequently  being  discovered.  The  British 
youth  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
privileges  thus  afforded  them.  So  successful  were 
they  in  their  studies,  that  Agricola  confessed  that 
they  far  excelled  their  Gallic  neighbours.  The 
name  of  Sylvius  Bonus,  a  British  scholar,  is  pre¬ 
served  ill  ail  epigram  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  his 
contemporary.  It  is  not  very  complimentary 
either  to  Sylvius  or  his  posterity ;  but  as  the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  personally  exasperated 
against  the  Britons,  probably  on  account  of  their 
having  conspired  with  Maximus  against  the  em¬ 
peror  Gratian,  the  pupil  of  Ausonius,  his  testimony 
does  not  go  for  much  : — 

“  Sylvius  hie  Bonus  est.  Quis  Sylvius  ?  Iste  Britannus. 

Aut  Brito  hie  non  Sylvius,  aut  malus  est.”  t 

But  the  humanising  pursuits  of  literature  were  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  seditions  among  themselves, 
and  the  invasions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  these  marauders  were  originally  Britons, 
but  living  beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  they  were 

<  The  point  of  this  epigram  lies  in  the  word  Bonus : 
Sylvius  could  not  be  Sylvius  the  good,  if  he  were  a  Briton. 
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continually  harasaing  the  province;.  Their  in¬ 
cursions  were  more  annoying  than  dangerous  till 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Scots  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Scotia  (Ireland);  and  when  the  Romans, 
whose  empire  was  beginning  to  totter  to  its  fall, 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain 
to  defend  the  capital,  the  force  of  these  united 
assailants  became  irresistible.  The  depiirture  of 
the  Homan  army  was  a  signal  f'^r  the  Piets  and 
Scots  to  renew  their  attacks.  In  their  extremity, 
they  twice  applied  to  Home  for  assistance',  which 
was  granted;  but  the  third  application  was  refused; 
and  A  .D.  420,  the  Roman  legions,  after  rebuilding 
the  fortifleations  which  the  invaders  had  thrown 
down,  left  Britain,  never  to  return  to  it.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  was  now  truly  deplorable. 
Assailed  by  barbarians  without,  and  by  faction, 
treachery,  and  pestilence  within,  they  knew  not 
what  to  do ;  though  had  thry  been  at  peace  among 
themselves,  .and  energetically  used  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  possessed  in  military  tactics  over 
the  barbarians,  they  might  easily  have  repelled 
them.  It  was  in  this  extremity  that  they  made 
their  last  appeal  to  Rome,  in  terms  which  were 
appropriately  designated  the  “groans  of  Britain.’’ 
They  thus  addressed  .d^tius,  the  prefect  of  Gaul : 

“  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives 
us  back  on  the  swords  of  the  barbarians;  so  that 
we  have  nothing  left  but  the  wretched  choice  of 
being  either  drowned  or  butchered.’’  But  this 
pitiful  appeal  was  in  vain.  Attiln,  king  of  the 
Huns,  was  already  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  Britons,  therefore,  were  left  to  their  own 
resources ;  but  finding  them  quite  insuflicient  to 
withstand  the  increasing  attacks  of  their  enemies, 
they  sought,  on  the  advice  of  Vortigern,  who  with 
great  cruelty  had  succeeded  in  establishing  hin’self 
supreme  ruler  in  Britain  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons.'  The 
Saxons,  probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  were  a  tribe 
of  the  German  nation,  and  inhabited  the  regions 
bordering  upon  the  Cymbrian  Chersonese.  As 
Some  of  these  had  straggled  to  the  southern  coasts 
of  Britain,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  infest, 
their  ferocious  character  was  well  known;  so  that 
it  does  not  seem  surprising  fur  the  Britons  to  have 
sought  their  assistance.  The  call  was  quickly  re¬ 
sponded  to;  and  Hengistand  Horsa,  if  such  persons 
ever  had  a  real  existence,  two  brave  Jutish  princes, 
believed  to  be  of  divine  descent,  landed  I  GOO  men, 
in  three  vessels,  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (a  d.  450). 
The  Piets  and  Scots  were  soon  routed,  and  tempo¬ 
rary  peace  was  restored  among  the  Britons.  The 
allies,  however,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the 
same  arms  which  had  subdued  the  funner  might, 
with  still  greater  ease,  subdue  the  latter.  They 
accordingly  informed  their  countrymen  of  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  Britain,  and  the  feebleness  of  its  inhabitants, 
urging  them  at  the  same  time  to  join  heartily  in 
the  military  enterprise.  Five  thousand  Saxons 
were  forthwith  sent  over  to  swell  the  troops  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  won  also  the  Piets  and  ^ 
Scots  to  their  side,  atid  thus  commenced  the  con-  | 
quest  of  the  very  country  they  had  engaged  to  dc-  , 
tend.  This  faithless  treachery  aroused  the  ancient ! 

'  Strictly  speakinR,  three  tribes  of  (uimans  came  over  ! 
at  different  times — the  Jutes,  Saxon.,  and  .Angles.  From  |j 
this  last  the  name  of  Engie-land  (England}  was  given  to 
Britain.  | 


spirit  of  the  Britons,  who  remembering  how  bravely 
their  forefathers  had  withstood  the  civilised  Rn. 
mans,  were  determined  not  to  yield  to  barbarians 
without  a  struggle.  They  contended  bravely  for 
their  liberties  under  Vortimer  and  Ambrosins,  and 
in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Eaglesford  (Ailsford), 
one  of  the  Saxon  princes  ( Horsa)  was  slain.  But 
the  hopes  of  the  invaders  were  quickly  reanimated 
by  reinforcements  from  Germany,  and  the  Britons 
were  at  length  worsted.  The  Saxon  kingdoms 
then  began  to  be  founded,  of  which  the  first  was 
that  of  Kent,  established  about  a.d.  450.  Ano¬ 
ther  adventurous  band  from  Germany  settled  in 
the  kingdom  of  South  Saxony  (Sussex)  a.d.  477. 
Wessex,  comprehending  the  four  southern  counties, 
was  finally  settled  a.d.  530.  After  thus  settling 
themselves  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  they 
were  equally  successful  in  the  eastern.  Ufla  wu 
acknowledged  king  of  the  East  Angles  (Cambridge, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk),  a.d.  575.  Crida  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  (the  midland  counties),  a.d. 
585 ;  nt  which  period  also  Eikenwin  founded  the 
kingdom  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  which  was 
dismembered  from  Kent,  and  contained  Essex, 
Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Angles  in  the  north  w.ts  slow,  for 
though  Hengist  and  Horsa  had  planted  some  of 
their  countrymen  in  those  parts,  they  were  not  for 
a  long  time  able  to  overpower  the  hardy  Britons, 
who  still  continued  to  rule  in  that  district,  till  Ida, 
one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs,  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Northumbrians,  and  established  a  kingdom 
which  he  called  Bernicia  (a.d.  517).  At  this  time 
another  chief  subdued  Yorkshire  and  Lancashirr, 
which  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Deiri.  Be¬ 
tween  these  contiguous  independencies  there  was 
constant  rivalry  and  frequent  warfare,  until  the 
latter  prevailed  over  the  former,  and  the  two  king¬ 
doms  were  united  under  the  name  of  Northumbria, 
from  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Humber 
(a.d.  GI7).  Thus  was  established^what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  though  Octarchy 
would  be  a  more  correct  designation.  This  dy¬ 
nasty  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  raised  on 
the  ruins  of  Britain.  The  ferocity  of  the  Saxons 
was  contented  with  nothing  leas  than  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  their  enemies.  What  the  sword  spared 
the  fire  consumed.  The  thirty-three  cities  of  the 
Britons  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their  inhabit¬ 
ants  cruelly  butchered,  or  else  retained  in  abject 
slavery,  save  the  few  who  escaped  to  Armorica,  or 
the  fastnesses  of  W’ales  and  Cornwall.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  the  fiercest  persecutions 
assailed  the  professors  of  Christianity,  opposed  as  it 
was  to  the  Saxim  polytheism. 

The  chief  of  the  Saxon  gods  was  Woden  or  Odin, 
the  furious  one.  He  was  the  god  of  war  ;  and  his 
worshippers  believed  that  if  they  obtained  his  favour, 
they  should  be  admitted  after  death  into  his  hall, 
and  drink  wine  out  of  the  skulls  of  the  etiemies  they 
had  slain  in  battle.  From  him  also  all  science  was 
said  to  be  derived;  and  every  hero  boa.vted  himself 
his  offspring.  The  namrs  of  the  other  deities 
were  assigned  to  the  days  of  the  week,  the  appel¬ 
lations  of  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  we  yet 
retain;  Sunnandtpg  (Sunday),  Monendu'g  (Mon¬ 
day),  so  called  from  being  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun  and  moon;  'ricusda>g  (Tuesday),  pro¬ 
bably  in  honour  of  the  deity  Tuisco,  whom  the 
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I  Tuetons  celebrated  in  tbeir  odes ;  Wodnesdmg 
(Wednesday)  was  named  alter  the  chief  god  Wo¬ 
den  ;  Thorsdseg  (Thursday)  in  honour  of  Thor, 
the  thunderer,  next  in  rank  to  Woden;  Frcya, 
the  Wile  of  Odin,  and  the  northern  Venus,  gave 
her  name  to  Freyadeeg  (Friday);  Sxter  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Saturday — this  appears  to  have  been 
1  water-deity,  as  he  is  represented  standing  upon  a 
fish,  holding  a  bucket  in  his  hand.  To  these  was 
added  the  worship  of  rocks,  streams,  and  trees, 
with  rites  somewhat  akin  to  Druidisin.  Among 
sll  these  abominable  superstitions  the  tradition  of 
sparer  creed  appears  to  have  reached  them;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  God,  the  word  used  by  the 
Saxons  to  designate  the  Deity,  signifies  good,  while 
that  which  designated  a  human  being  (man)  signi¬ 
fies  wickedness.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  they 
bad  aome  faint  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  the  fall  of  man.  Of  a  future  judgment  also 
they  were  not  entirely  ignorant ;  which  perhaps 
may  explain  the  fact  of  their  morale  being  purer 
than  those  of  most  pagans.  They  were,  however, 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  and  the  blessed  truth 

iW  the  Gospel ;  and  in  this  state  they  might  proba¬ 
bly  have  continued,  had  not  a  circumstance  ap¬ 
parently  accidental  occurred.  But  the  relation  of 
I  their  conversion  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  | 
'  letter.  Yours,  &c.  X. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 

Chap.  XVIII. — The  School- Library. 
Therr  is  a  good  deal  of  diilicttlty  ut  schools 
I  as  regards  the  piissing  tlie  time  in  long  winter- 
1  evening?,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  spent 
indoors.  It  will  not  do  to  kee[i  boys  all  this 
while  at  hard  work ;  and  to  let  them  duudlc 
over  their  lessons  is  apt  to  produce  habits  of 
I  indolence  and  carelessness  which  should  be 
avoided.  Kr|ually  objectionable  is  it  to  allow 
them  to  waste  their  time  at  cob-nut,  odd  and 
even,  and  other  games  in  which  boys  are  wont 
I  to  find  amusement.  Tlie  dilliculty  is,  to  set 
them  to  some  interesting,  yet  innocent  and 
useful  occupation. 

For  some  time  previously  to  the  Cliristrnas 
holydays,  the  evenings  at  Mr.  Primer’s  school 
were  devoted,  by  the  boys,  to  finishing  tlieir 
maps,  plans,  drawings,  or  specimens  of  pen- 
manslup,  which  were  to  be  taken  home  for  tlie 
satisfaction  of  their  parents.  After  Christmas 
this  source  of  interest  was  no  longer  avail¬ 
able,  and  their  recent  experience  of  the  de¬ 
lights  and  amusements  of  liome  was  likely  to 
throw  a  more  than  ordinary  gloom  over  the 
evening  hours,  if  no  subject  of  interest  were 
provided  for  them. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  Mr.  Primer  had  a  lending-library,  to 
which  those  who  hud  finished  their  lessons 
were  privileged  to  resort ;  and  when  any  new 
hook  was  obtained  of  more  than  usual  inte¬ 
rest,  Mr.  Primer  would  bring  it  to  them  as  a  j 
great  treat,  and  set  one  of  the  boys  to  read  it 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  diffieulty 


in  obtaining  proper  books  for  this  purpose — 
books,  that  is,  perfectly  unobjectionable  iii 
their  character,  and  yet  possessed  of  sufficient 
interest  to  fix  themselves  in  the  imagination 
of  the  youthful  reader.  We  all  know  that 
children,  as  well  as  boys  and  grown-up  peo¬ 
ple,  are  apt  to  be  most  amused  with  books, 
and  other  things,  which  are  least  fit  and  pro¬ 
per  for  them.  It  is  not  easSy  to  analyse  the 
sources  of  interest  in  those  things  which  most 
delight  us.  What  is  it  that  makes  Punch 
such  a  favourite  with  children  ?  Why  do  they 
laugh  to  see  him  beat  his  wife,  and  hang  the 
executioner?  Is  it  the  very  wickedness  of 
his  [irunks  which  delights  them  ?  or  ])crhaps 
more  properly  his  boldness  and  intrepidity. 
But  successful  cunning  and  artifice  also  have 
their  admirers, — as,  for  instance,  when  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  cheats  the  stupid  giants  to 
their  destruction.  Bold  Robin  Hood,  too, 
is  an  especial  favourite,  whether  he  rescues 
the  fair  Clorinda,  or  cudgels  Friar  Tuck,  or 
makes  the  bishop  feast  on  the  king’s  veni¬ 
son,  or  dance  in  his  boots.  The  truth  is,  I 
imagine,  that  any  hero,  whether  good  or  bad, 
bold  or  crafty,  honest  or  dishonest,  is  sure  to 
win  the  esteem  of  the  young,  if  he  be  but 
the  instrument  of  exciting  their  imagination 
or  wonder,  and  introducing  them  to  scenes  of 
marvel  and  wonderment.  This  is  the  reason 
why  tales  of  robbers  and  ghosts,  or  any  thing 
horrible,  are  so  eagerly  read  by  young  people 
when  they  have  arrived  a  little  beyond  the  age 
of  childhood.  As  they  advance  still  farther  in 
life,  there  is  too  great  a  tendency,  in  those 
whose  minds  are  not  well  regulated,  to  de¬ 
light  in  licentious  books,  and  such  as  excite 
the  ])assions.  A  taste  for  satire  also,  and  ri¬ 
dicule,  begins  to  spring  up,  which  is  too  often 
exercised  on  the  sins  and  follies  of  mankind, 
or  runs  out  into  a  low  humour,  or  still  worse, 
a  grossness  of  imagination. 

Now,  there  is  one  source  of  interest  in  all 
these  various  kinds  of  reading,  and  that  is,  the 
excitement  produced ;  and  as  the  excitement 
of  the  imagination,  or  the  feelings  and  spirit, 
is  in  itself  a  most  legitimate  object,  and,  under 
proper  limits,  most  desirable,  the  object  of 
parents  and  teachers  should  be,  to  present 
such  matter  to  the  youthful  mind  as  may 
furnish  this  wholesome  stimulus,  without  the 
accompanying  evils.  In  children’s  books  a 
wise  teacher  will  do  well  to  make  a  judicious 
discrimination,  and  not  place  story-books  of 
all  descriptions  in  their  hands  without  being 
aware  of  their  contents.  I  am  far  from  re¬ 
commending  that  nothing  but  stories  about 
good  boys  rewarded,  and  bad  boys  punished, 
should  be  placed  before  them.  I  would  have 
their  fancy  fed  by  freely  giving  them  all  the 
genuine  old  nursery  tales,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  too  extravagant  for  a  child, 
nor  is  extravagance  in  the  least  to  Ire  cared 
for.  The  most  iniprobable,  or  even  impos- 
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sible,  tales  are  often  the  most  admired,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  even  intelli- 
(rible.  Puss  in  Boots,  or  Cock  Rubin  shot 
by  a  sparrow,  or  a  bean>stalk  a  hundred  feet 
hi^h,  with  a  giant  living  at  the  top — all  these 
things  are  full  of  interest,  althougli  the  child 
knows  they  are  impossible  as  well  as  his 
teacher.  Tales  about  giants  and  fairies,  also, 
are  invariable  favourites.  'What  parents  have 
to  guard  against  are  such  stories  as  create  a 
sympathy  for  successful  fraud,  or  injustice, 
or  violence.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  think 
that  Robin  Hood’s  Adventures  is  a  good  book 
for  children.  Robin  Hood  is  far  too  fine  a 
fellow,  considering  the  lawlessness  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  will  only  encourage  in  lads  a  taste 
fur  poaching,  and  disregard  of  authority. 
There  are  plenty  of  books  which  represent 
boldness  and  courage  exercised  in  a  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  not  in  breaking  laws  and  com¬ 
mitting  outrages.  Stories  also  are  to  be 
avoided  which  represent  objects  gained  by 
breach  of  truth  or  honesty.  Some  of  the 
Arabian  Nights’  entertainments  are  excellent, 
but  others  are  objectionable  fur  their  licen¬ 
tiousness.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  good 
selection  has  been  made.  Of  all  books  which 
excite  the  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  call 
up  noble  feelings  in  the  heart  of  youth,  none 
perhaps  are  better  than  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
romances  ;  but  then  there  are  several  objec¬ 
tionable  features, —  such,  for  Instance,  as  his 
very  frequent  levity  and  irreverence  on  sacred 
subjects ;  and,  again,  the  way  in  which  he 
treats  of  duelling,  representing  it  almost  ns 
impossible  fur  his  heroes  to  refuse  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  These  and  a  few  other  blemishes, 
though  small  in  comparison  with  the  beauties 
and  excellent  spirit  which  abound,  yet  might 
be  apt  to  cause  an  ill  impression  on  the  heart 
of  youths  whose  characters  are  being  formed, 
and  whose  minds  are  open  to  receive  any  bias. 
Therefore,  in  placing  Sir  W.  Scott’s  works  in 
the  hands  of  youth,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
parents  to  select  those  volumes  which  are 
most  free  from  these  blemishes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Shakspeare  contains 
so  many  indelicate  and  licentious  passages  as 
to  make  his  works  dangerous  for  youth  at 
this  particular  age.  One  scarcely  likes  to 
recommend  an  expurgated  edition ;  and  yet 
the  extreme  caution  with  which  the  puritv 
of  a  young  man’s  mind  should  be  preserveil 
renders  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  shoubl 
be  allowed  in  this  sort  of  reading.  There  is 
another  class  of  books  which  is  highly  objec¬ 
tionable;  namely,  those  which,  on  the  jne- 
tence  of  religion,  and  even  containing  much 
which  is  good,  yet  abound  in  irreverent  pas¬ 
sages, — such,  for  instance,  as  Jacob  Abbot’s 
volumes;  and  there  are  also  a  vast  number 
which  are  composed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  recommending  views  of  religion  approach¬ 
ing  more  or  less  to  dissent  or  Suciiuanism. 


Parents  and  teachers  who  are  attached  to  the 
Cliurch  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  the  semi- 
religious  books  which  they  place  in  their 
children’s  hands. 

With  these  exceptions,  let  young  persons 
read  whatever  most  interests  and  amuses 
them  ;  let  them  drink  freely  of  the  old  le¬ 
gendary  nursery  lore;  let  their  imagina¬ 
tions  be  regaled  with  ogres,  giants,  fairies; 
let  their  mirth  be  excited  by  merry  tales  of 
olden  or  modern  times ;  let  their  spirit  be 
roused  to  noble  deeds  by  valorous  exploits 
of  knights-errant,  and  others  who  have  en¬ 
dangered  or  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  What  can  be  a  finer  example,  if 
a  boy  can  be  led  to  enter  into  its  spirit,  than 
the  victory  of  the  youthful  David  over  the 
giant  of  Gath?  Multitudes  of  similar  in¬ 
stances  are  to  be  found  in  history,  botli  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  Tlie  loyalists  in  England, 
the  heroes  of  La  Vendee,  who  shed  their  blood 
in  high  and  honourable  causes,  furnish  ample 
materials  for  elevating  the  spirit,  while  they 
excite  the  imagination  of  youth.  'I'he  pious 
exertions  of  tlie  laborious  missionary  in  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  is  a  fruitful  theme  of  in¬ 
terest.  Nor  should  tlie  opportunity  be  omitted 
of  inculcating  the  analogous  spirit  of  coura¬ 
geous  and  persevering  resistance  against  our 
lusts  and  evil  iiassions,  which  are,  in  reality, 
more  formidable  enemies  than  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  giants,  and  the  victory  over  which  is 
nobler  than  the  conquest  of  a  hundred  cities. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  some  writers  to  set 
their  faces  against  any  thing  which  has  an 
utilitarian  tendency.  But  it  is  very  possible 
to  carry  this  feeling  to  excess.  The  whole 
system  of  religion,  in  so  far  as  this  world  is 
viewed  ns  a  trial  of  man’s  spirit,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  judgment  and  appropriate  reward 
and  punishment,  may  be  said,  in  some  sense, 
to  be  an  utilitarian  scheme.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  obviously  so.  Worldly  success  or 
atlversity  were  the  invariable  results  of  the 
penjile’s  good  or  evil  conduct;  and  though 
the  Christian  is  taught  to  think  lightly  of 
worldly  success  or  ‘ruirering,  yea,  rather  to  be 
joyful  under  tribulation,  and  to  count  himself 
iiajipy  in  sharing  the  sutferings  of  his  cruci¬ 
fied  Muster,  yet  the  reason  is,  that  he  looks 
to  the  recompense  of  tlie  reward  beyond  the 
grave,  which  is  so  great  and  glorious  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  the  sufferings  of  this  pre¬ 
sent  world  are  not  to  be  named.  But  this 
view  of  religion  is  one  to  which  the  human 
mind  does  not  attain  commonly  hut  by  slow 
ilegrces,  and  after  that  it  has  learned  by  ex- 
))erience  that  the  greatest  worldly  prosjierity 
is  of  small  account.  I  therefore  think  it  de¬ 
sirable  that,  in  books  for  children,  poetical 
justice  should  be  awarded  to  the  different  par¬ 
ties — knaves,  and  liars,  and  unjust  persons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  profit  by  their  mis¬ 
deeds,  but  should  be  made  to  suffer  disgrace 
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:  and  punishment ;  and  the  good  and  brave 
should  be  rewarded — so  far,  at  least,  as  that 
their  good  conduct  should  evidently  be  bless¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  meant  that  all  of  them  should 
get  rich,  and  live  comfortably,  and  marry 
well,  and  so  forth  ;  but  that  it  shall  be  plainly 
seen  that  they  reap  ailvantage  from  their 
good  conduct.  I  would  illustrate  my  inean- 
,  ing  by  a  comparison  of  two  talcs  founded  on 
■  the  same  facts.  In  Madame  Cottin’s  Exiles 
of  Siberia,  Elizabeth,  the  heroine,  undertakes 
a  long  journey,  which  she  nobly  executes,  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  her  father.  Her  fatlier 
18  restored,  and  she  herself  shares  his  honours, 
i  and  marries  a  most  amiable  and  handsome 
young  nobleman.  Not  so  Prasca  Loupou- 
loff,  whose  story,'  I  imagine,  is  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  real  narrative.  By  the 
most  devoted  perseverance,  she  accomplishes 
a  long  and  perilous  journey,  and  succeeds  in 
obtaining  her  father’s  pardon.  But  no  bril- 

Iliant  honours  or  fortunate  marriage  reward 
her  enterprise.  She  lives  just  long  enough  to 
embrace  her  parents,  and  dies  in  their  arms, 
a  victim  to  the  hardships  which  she  had  en¬ 
dured.  And  yet  her  death  is  so  full  of  hope 
and  comfort,  that  the  generous  mind  of  youth 
would  sympathise  more  in  her  success  than 
in  seeing  her  the  ornament  of  the  Russian 
court.  Therefore,  though  we  may  dislike  the 
common  method  of  rewarding  heroes  and  he¬ 
roines  with  wealth  and  honours,  yet  I  think 
stories  for  children  should  be  so  far  utili¬ 
tarian,  that  an  evident  reward,  and  one  in 
which  the  reader  may  sympathise,  should  be 
allotted  to  the  good  and  noble. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
feeling  with  which  they  read  the  history  of 
martyrs  and  confessors.  The  crown  of  hea¬ 
venly  glory  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of 
scenes  like  these.  We  must  especially  avoid 
representing  such  men  as  mere  obstinate 
maintainers  of  opinions,  sufferers  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  while  their  persecutors  are  bigots  and 
tyrants.  It  should  be  seen  that  their  endur¬ 
ance  of  suffering  results,  not  from  the  pride 
of  their  own  self-will,  but  from  a  holy  obe- 
I  (lienee  to  the  will  of  God. 

Next  to  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  tra¬ 
vels  seem  to  have  the  greatest  interest  for 
young  j)eo]»le.  I  have  often  wondered  that 
approved  travels,  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  libraries  and  book-rooms,  and 
secured  a  remuneration  to  the  authois,  are 
not  published  in  a  cheap,  and  perhaps  cur¬ 
tailed  form,  for  the  benefit  of  school-libraries. 
Might  not  such  on  arrangement  be  made  ad¬ 
vantageously  for  all  parties  ? 

After  travels,  we  come  to  books  of  useful 
knowledge  (so  called,  though  not  with  strict 
justice,  because,  though  their  contents  are 


highly  useful,  they  are  not  more  useful  than 
those  of  many  other  books).  By  books  of 
useful  knowledge,  I  mean  those  of  natural 
history,  especially  accounts  of  things  service¬ 
able  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  man  ; 
books  descriptive  of  invention  and  arts,  all 
of  which  are  so  written,  in  the  present  day, 
that  they  are  found  highly  interesting  to  the 
young,  and  may  very  properly  be  placed  in 
their  hands.  Some  children,  who  are  of  a 
persevering  turn,  may  be  got  to  rend  history 
also  for  their  amusement ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  expected.  Generally  speaking,  history  is 
a  task  or  lesson  rather  than  a  pleasure,  at 
least  till  boys  come  to  an  age  when  they  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  facts 
recorded.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  his¬ 
tories,  and  still  more  biograjdiies,  written  in 
so  interesting  a  manner  that  they  are  almost 
as  much  in  request  as  any  other  volumes  in 
the  school-library. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks,  I  am  viewing  reading  as  a  relaxation, 
and  am  recommending  such  books  ns  will 
be  likely  to  cause  an  interest,  by  a  wholesome 
excitement  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  require  to  be  called  forth  ;  and  in  this 
point  of  view,  I  consider  a  well-selected 
i  school-library  as  a  very  necessary  appendage 
I  of  a  well-ordered  school. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

An  Extract  from  an  Address  to  the  Members  of 
a  Benefit-Society, 

,  It  appears  to  be  an  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
,  tained,  that  the  power  of  association  or  combination 
I  is  a  secret  which  has  been  only  lately  discovered. 
This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  association  has 
been  much  more  extensively  used  of  late  years 
than  it  ever  was  formerly.  But  this  is  owing  to 
the  greater  facilities  which  have  existed  for  com¬ 
munication  among  men,  both  personally  and  by 
the  medium  of  writing  and  printing.  The  desire 
of  associating  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  discovery  at 
i  all :  it  is  an  instinct  implanted  in  our  nature,  a 
I  principle  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God. 

!  Hence  it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
j  no  room  for  warning.  The  contrary,  however,  is 
I  the  fact ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
I  that  the  sin  of  man  has  existed  most  commonly, 
j  not  so  much  in  opposing  God,  as  in  volunteering 
I  to  do  his  work  unasked,  and  therefore  in  a  way 
;  unacceptable  to  him.  Thus,  you  will  remember, 

\  that  one  of  the  earliest  sins  committed  after  the 
^  flood,  was  the  ill-advised  attempt  to  build  the 
I  Tower  of  Babel,  by  which  presumptuous  men 
“  sought  to  make  themselves  a  name,  lest  (as  they 
said)  they  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.”  Here,  you  see,  they  perceived 
the  force  of  combination ;  but,  though  we  do  not 


■  Ittmo.,  Burns. 
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exactly  Lnow  the  object  they  had  in  view,  the  ! 
attempt  was  manifeitly  offensive  to  God,  for  he  ' 
scattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  , 
and  caused  them  to  cease  to  build  i  thus  fivinf  us  | 
a  lesson  that  his  work  must  be  done  in  bis  own 

w*y-  ; 

And  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  thing  very  I 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  multiplication  of  clubs  || 
and  aasociaiious  has,  in  the  history  of  several  ofij 
the  most  important  states,  been  a  sign  of  their  i 
decay  and  approaching  fall.  1  mention  this circum*  || 
stance  witbtmt  presuming  to  draw  any  very  definite  | 
conclusion  from  it  It  is  certain,  as  has  been  hinted  , 
above,  that  auociations  cannot  exist  except  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilisation ;  and  it  may  be,  that  j 
the  two  have  no  further  connexion  or  dependence, 
than  as  appearing,  necessarily,  about  the  same  time  - 
in  the  history  of  a  stale  or  people.  But  it  is  also  j 
certain,  that  voluntary  association  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  disorganisation  in  the  social  fabric ;  or  may  | 
be  mere  attempts,  in  an  unauthorised  way,  to  re¬ 
store  a  higher  and  better  (because  a  divine)  insti¬ 
tution,  which  has  been  in  a  measure  lost.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  to  what  extent  this  danger  may 
exist.  In  the  first  place,  then,  a  desire  to  enter 
into  voluntary  combinations  for  good  purposes  may 
result  from  the  dissolution  of  previously  existing 
combinations,  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  body  politic.  1  speak  not  now  of  that  great 
Christian  combination, — the  Church,  the  theory  of 
which,  if  rightly  understood  and  carried  out,  would, 
in  a  measure,  supersede  and  render  unnecessary 
all  other  combinations  for  good ;  but  let  us  regard 
those  domestic  and  family  associations  which  are  I 
equally  from  God.  1  may  assume,  I  think,  that  | 
these  ties  are  not  so  strong  now  among  ourselves 
as  they  should  be.  Married  persons  (I  speak  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  especially) 
scarcely  seem  to  remember  that  they  were  joined 
together  for  the  “  mutual  society,  help,  and  com-  j 
fort,  which  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other  both 
in  prosperity  and  in  adversity the  wife  is  very 
often  degraded  very  much  below  her  proper  state ; 
and  the  husband  scarcely  appears  to  look  to  his  own 
fire-side  for  society  and  companionship ;  and  hence  { 
have  resulted  many  associations  and  meetings, 
which  I  am  sure  are  every  way  unfriendly  to 
morality.  And,  indeed,  there  is  this  danger  at¬ 
tached  to  all  associations,  that  they  are  at  least, 
in  some  degree,  selfish :  they  take  a  maA  away 
from  his  wife  and  family ;  and  whatever  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  offer  (and  all,  I  imagine,  have  some 
social  meetings),  he  alone  partakes  in  it. 

Another  danger  to  which  they  are  liable,  is  that 
of  engendering  feelings  of  independence  and  secu¬ 
rity,  and  of  leading  to  the  hardening  of  the  heart. 
You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  they  are  intended  for 
precisely  opposite  purposes ;  still  the  danger,  as  1 


will  shew,  cxisla.  When  a  man  insures  hiasaeU  ia 
an  institution  of  this  kind,  be  is  tempted  to  think 
that  he  is  safe  against  all  calamities  or  casualties. 
He  may  fancy  that  every  contingency  in  this  life 
ia  provided  fori  and  may  lose  sight  of  his  con¬ 
tinual  dependence  upon  the  providence  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  And  as  a  man  fancies  that  be  ihoi 
renders  himut\f  independent,  so  he  concludes  it  is 
in  the  power  of  all  other  persons  to  do  the  saaw: 
be  requires  them  to  do  so  i  and  if  they  fail  in  deiag 
it,  be  is' disposed  to  say  that  they  have  no  claha 
upon  his  contidcration.  I  think  that  every  refiect- 
ing  man  must  admit  the  existence  of  this  danger: 
it  is  one  which  no  rules,  perhaps,  can  adequately 
guard  against;  it  requires  the  watching  of  tbs 
heart  and  conscience  by  each  individual;  and  I 
would  strongly  advise  any  man  who  is  in  earnest 
about  his  spiritual  state,  to  be  xealously  on  hit 
guard,  lest  he  mistake  a  mere  worldly  specula¬ 
tion  for  Christian  charity:  let  him  see  that  the 
leading  idea  of  his  mind  be  that  of  benefiting 
others  rather  than  himself.  Not,  of  course,  but 
what  the  latter  is  a  legitimate  Christian  object; 
only  that  it  is  one  not  free  from  a  certain  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  real  merit  of  institutions  of  this  kind 
consists  in  enforcing,  not  in  superseding,  Christian 
motives;  in  reminding  men  of  the  duties  which 
they  owe  to  one  another  as  members  of  Christ's 
body,  the  Church,  and  so  of  one  another,  rather 
than  in  having  called  into  existence  a  new  society. 
And  here  1  would  venture  to  suggest  a  somewhat 
kindred  caution,  that  you  do  tiot  suffer  yourselves 
to  speak  in  exaggerated  language  of  the  benefits 
of  this  institution,  or  of  your  merits  in  founding  or 
supporting  it.  This  caution  is  suggested  to  me  by 
the  preface  to  your  rules  and  regulations,  which 
speaks  of  the  society  as  “  the  most  beneficial  insti¬ 
tution  ever  devised  for  the  propagation  of  all  that 
can  adorn  our  nature."  Now  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  are  always  injurious  to  those  who  make 
them  ;  and  every  one  will  see  that  the  title  of 
“  the  best  institution”  belongs  properly  to  that 
which  the  Son  of  God  founded  when  he  left  this 
earth ;  and  after  we  have  done  all  we  can  do  in 
industry,  and  charity,  and  general  benevolence, 
we  shall  yet  have  come  short  of  that  which  we 
ought  to  have  done  as  members  of  his  Church, 
without  any  fresh  obligation  or  vow. 

One  other  danger  I  shall  just  hint  at,  and  pass 
on.  Though  meeting  professedly  for  one  object, 
you  may  suffer  yourselves,  if  not  very  watchful,  to 
be  diverted  to  others.  Such  abuses,  it  is  very  no¬ 
torious,  have  taken  place  in  some  societies;  and 
the  most  stringent  rules  have  been  evaded,  or  sus¬ 
pended,  or  repealed. 
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9ortrp. 

GOOD  COUNSEL  OP  ClIAUCEIL 

frWM  Uaf*  wrt  WTtim  hy  Ik*  (atkrr  of  Pogttili  pooUjr, 
"ofoa  kb  4olh«  boddr,  l}iag  la  bio  ||fo«o  oofojMO 
(oaol.k).*’  llo  <tM  bi  •  koaoo  boloaglt  to  ibo 
Abbol  of  Wntoiiiulor,  Oetobor  tt,  IIM.  al  Iko  a(r 
ofTSi] 

Flu  fro  the  prcM,'  and  dwell  with  Mthtutiieuet* 
S«8be  uDto  ihjr  fodr,*  though  it  be  mmII  i 
'  For  horde*  bath  hate,  and  climbying  lihrlncaae,* 
Frecc*  hath  rneie,  and  well  is  blent  o’er  all 
Satour*  no  ntore  than  the  beboten  tball  i 
Rede*  will  thyaelfe,  that  other  folk  canot  rede  | 

Aad  trouthe  the  ahall  delirer,  'tit  no  drede. 

Paiof  the  not  cebe  croked  to  redrette, 

:  la  trust  of  her  that  tourntth  as  a  kslle  s'* 

Orete  rest"  standeth  in  litel  businesse; 
i  Beware  also  to  spume  aj;ain  a  nalle,*'’ 

I  Strire  not  as  doth  a  crocks  **  with  a  walle ; 
Demrth"  thy  self,  that  demest  others  dede ; 

Aad  trouthe  the  shall  deliver,  ’tis  no  drede. 

That  the  is  sent  rrceve  in  buxomnesse  i" 

The  wrasilyng  of  this  wurlde  asketh  a  fall  s 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildernesse  : 

Forthe,  pilgrim,  forthe,  U  best'*  out  of  thy  stall  I 
Luke  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all ; 
Weireth'^  thy  lustc,  and  let  thy  ghoste^  the  lede ; 

;  And  trouthe  the  shall  deliver,  ’tis  no  drede. 


THE  STORM. 

Bv  THE  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker. 

WarI  ’mid  the  ocean  and  the  land  1 
The  battle. field  Morwenna’s  strand, 

Where  rock  and  ridge  the  bulwark  keep, 

The  giant-warders  of  the  deep! 

Tlicy  come!  and  shall  they  not  prevail, 

The  seething  surge,  the  gathering  gale  1 
They  fling  their  wild  flag  to  the  breeze, 

The  banner  of  a  thousand  seas! 

They  come — they  mount — they  charge — in  vain— 
Thus  far — incalculable  main! 

No  more !  thine  hosts  have  not  o’erthrown 
The  lichen  on  the  barrier-stone. 

Have  the  rocks  faith  ?  tliat  thus  they  stand. 
Unmoved — a  grim  and  stately  band— 

And  look,  like  warriors  tried  and  brave, 

Stern,  silent,  reckless,  o’er  the  wave  ? 

Have  the  proud  billows  thought  and  life. 

To  feel  the  glory  of  the  strife  ? 

'  press,  multitude.  -  sincerity. 

®  live  according  to  thy  means. 

*  hoarding.  “  uncertainty.  •>  ambition. 

^  health  Is  every  where  a  prey  to  censure. 

*  indulge  thy  appetite.  9  judge. 

“  in  coulidence  of  fortune.  u  tranquillity. 

nail.  13  cup.  judge.  "  with  submission. 

■*  beast.  suppress.  reason,  spirit. 


And  truat  om  day,  in  baula  bold. 

To  win  tba  fonnao’a  haughty  hold  t 
Mark  wharc  th«y  writhe  with  prida  and  shame, 
Fierct  valour,  aad  the  teal  of  faaac  i 
lieor  bow  their  din  of  madneac  raeea. 

The  baffled  army  of  tho  wavea  1 
Thy  way,  O  God,  ia  ia  tha  aea  I 
Thy  patha  where  awful  walera  be  t 
Thy  Spirit  ihrilla  the  conackwa  atone : 

O  Lord,  Thy  footatepo  are  not  known  1 


^ottffd  of  Sooks. 

AxoTitet  volume  (23d)  of  the  EmglUkmam’t  Likrarg 
haa  juat  appeared,  containing  a  great  number  (84) 
of  Stltfltd  LtU€Ti,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Chamber¬ 
lain.  They  are  arranged  under  four  claaaea  — 
Education  and  entering  on  Life — Difficulties  in 
Religion — Character  and  Conduct  in  Private  Life 
—  Public  Duties;  and  are  selected  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  tho  best  and  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  work 
ia  a  valuable  addition  to  the  deservedly  esteemed 
series  in  which  it  appears,  and  is  compiled  with 
great  taste,  care,  and  judgment. 


The  Office  for  the  Fiiitalion  of  the  Sick,  with 
notea  from  Up.  Sparrow,  to  which  are  added 
prayers  from  Rp.  Cosin  and  others  (Burns),  is  a 
little  manual  well  suited  to  the  sick-chamber. 


Church  Hymns  adapted  to  Congregational  Use 
(Oxford,  Shrimpton)  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
containing  the  best  collection  we  have  any  where 
met  with.  It  has  the  double  merit  of  containing 
all  that  is  good,  and  excluding  all  that  is  bad.  Of 
modern  hymns,  the  greater  number  are  by  Bishop 
Mant  and  Mr.  Keble;  and  all  are,  as  they  profess 
to  be,  fitted  for  “  congregational  use.” 


A  tract  has  lately  been  published,  entitled  The 
Dangerous  Tendency  of  the  Orford  Tracts,  by,  of 
course,  Mr.  Seeley,  against  which  our  readers  will 
do  well  to  be  on  their  guard,  as  it  is  full  of  mis¬ 
representation.  Most  of  the  quotations  are  incor¬ 
rectly  stated,  with  words  added  of  the  compiler’s 
own;  sometimes  commencing,  sometimes  ending, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sentence.  A  more  disgraceful 
and  dishonest Tproduction  was  never  sent  forth; 
and  the  compiler  is  obviously  indifferent  to  the 
solemn  injunction  of  the  ninth  commandment. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  uf  Christ  until  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie.  (1  vol.  8vo, 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1842.)  As  a  compendium 
of  facts  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Palmer’s 
History ;  nor  does  the  author  profess  any  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  original  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Having  been  composed  in  the  form  of  lec¬ 
tures,  in  fact,  the  work  is  rather  a  commentary 
upon  history  than  itself  a  history.  To  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  seek  amusement  combined  with  in¬ 
struction,  we  can  confidently  recommend  it:  in 
all  essential  points  it  will  be  found  sound  and 
orthodox. 
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Mr.  Moody’s  Lecture  on  the  Importance  of  Lan¬ 
guage  as  a  leading  branch  of  Elementary  Instruction 
(Mania),  delivered  before  the  Parochial  and 
National  Schoolmasters’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  Kxeter  Street,  Strand,  is  very  excellent, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  schoolmaster  in  the 
kingfctom.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account 
of  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  valuable 
society  of  which  Mr.  Moody  is  the  president. 


Should  any  of  our  readers  be  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  were  a  week  since — ignorant,  that  is, 
of  the  existence  of  Stories  from  the  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Wilson  Croker  (Irftndon, 
Murray),  they  will  thank  us  for  pointing  out  to 
them  this  thirteenth  edition.  They  are  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
— seizing  always  the  most  prominent  and  romantic 
incidents,  and  treating  them  in  a  bold  and  vigorous 
manner.  We  should  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  author 
was  employing  his  retirement  in  adding  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  stories. 


fiittUignuf. 

Nkw  Church  in  the  Parish  op  Leeds. — The 
first  stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  the  parish. 
The  invitations  were  confined  to  persons  residing 
within  the  proposed  district  of  the  new  church  ; 
but  as  that  district  contains  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  souls,  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  a 
large  concourse.  Prayers  were  said  in  the  licensed 
school-room,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Todd,  M.A., 
curate  of  the  parish  church,  to  whom,  and  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hills,  lecturer  of  the  parish,  great  praise 
is  due  for  their  indefatigable  exertions  in  a  district 
where  not  many  great,  not  many  noble  are  to  be 
found.  After  prayers,  a  procession  was  formed  by 
the  clergy,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  of  the 
parish  church ;  and  they  proceeded  up  the  field  to 
the  church  chanting  the  132d  and  127th  psalms. 
This  had  a  very  sublime  efiect,  and  immediately 
produced  solemn  and  apparent  devotion  in  the 
surrounding  crowd.  When  the  clergy  arrived  at 
the  site  of  the  proposed  church,  the  stone  was 
lowered,  and  the  vicar  standing  upon  it,  said  with  a 
loud  voice  :  —  “  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy,  blessed, 
and  undivided  Trinity,  Amen,  I  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  this  church,  thus,  thus,  thus,”  striking  it 
three  times  with  the  mallet.  He  then  said :  ”  Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  labour  is  lost  that 
build  it.  I  call,  therefore,  upon  all  here  present, 
both  in  private,  and  now  publicly,  to  assist  in  this 
good  work  by  their  prayers.”  He  then  proceeded 
with  the  choir  to  chant  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the 
following  responses — 

V.  Our  help  standeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 

R,  Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

V.  Lord,  bear  our  prayer : 

R.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 

V.  The  Lord  be  with  you : 

R.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

The  R4th  Psalm  was  then  repeaUnl. 

All  the  ptKiplc  then  knelt  down,  and  the  vicar  proc('e<led 
Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  who 
art  very  God  Almighty,  the  Splendour  and  Image 


of  the  eternal  Father,  and  Life  eternal,  who  art  the 
Corner  Stone  cut  out  of  the  mount  without  hands, 

I  and  our  unchangeable  Foundation ;  of  whom  the 
apostle  saith,  that  Rock  was  Christ ;  do  thou  con¬ 
firm  this  stone  now  to  be  laid  in  thy  name;  and 
do  thou,  who  art  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  by 
whom  in  the  beginning  God  the  Father  created 
I  all  things,  vouchsafe  to  be  the  beginning  and  the 
increase  and  the  consummation  of  this  work, 
which  we  this  day  begin,  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  thy  name,  who  livest  and  reignest  with  the 
I  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  with¬ 
out  end.  Amen. 

<  Then,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  addressed  the  people  thus ; 

Dearly  beloved  brethren,  let  us  beseech  our 
I  heavenly  Father,  that  he  will  be  pleased  of  hit 
great  mercy  to  bless,  sanctify,  and  consecrate  the 
house  which  we  purpose  to  build  for  the  worship 
of  his  holy  name,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  liveth 
,  and  reigneth  one  God,  world  without  end. 

Then  the  vicar  said : 

Let  thy  Holy  Spirit,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  descend  upon  this  church,  here  to  be 
built;  and  sanctify  in  it  oui  gifts,  and  the  oblations 
and  alms  of  thy  faithful  people ;  and  cleanse  our 
hearts  with  the  dew  of  thy  bleesing.  Amen. 

O  God,  who,  by  thy  indwelling  in  all  saints,  dost 
!  build  up  to  thy  Majesty  an  eternal  habitation,  give, 
i  we  pray  thee,  to  this,  thy  earthly  temple,  to  be 
‘  made  by  hands,  thy  heavenly  increase,  that  what 
'  we  now  begin  in  obedience  to  thy  will,  may,  by 
I  thy  bounty,  be  happily  ended,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

'  After  this,  the  100th  Ps.Mm  was  sung ;  a  thousand  voices 
joined  in  the  psalmody.  The  service  then  proceeded. 

I  V.  The  Stone  which  the  builders  rejected : 

I  It.  That  Stone  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  this  stone  ;  and  grant  by  the  call¬ 
ing  upon  thy  holy  name,  that  all  who  with  pure 
minds  shall  have  given  help  to  the  building  of 
i  this  thy  church,  may  obtain  health  in  body  tod 
soul,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  Blessing. 

i  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  blew 
:  and  keep  you,  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  The  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace  both 
now  and  ever  more.  Amen. 

After  this  the  congregation  dispersed,  deeply 
{  impressed  with  the  solemn  service  in  which  they 
had  borne  a  part.  This  church,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  sixth  which  has  been  erected 
in  Leeds  during  the  last  five  years,  is  built  at  the 
expense  of  an  unknown  individual.  This  generous 
j  person  having  determined  to  erect  a  church, 
'  selected  Leeds  for  its  site,  out  of  regard  to  the 
necessities  of  the  place  and  from  respect  for  the 
vicar.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
brass  plate  inserted  in  the  stone  ; 

“  Thu  first  stone 
or  Hol\  Cross  Church, 

In  the  parish  of  l.eeds  and  county  of  York, 

Wat  laid 
Coder  the  .\ltar 
In  the  name  of  a  Penitent 
To  the  praise  of  bis  Kedeemer, 

Ou  Holy  Cross  dav, 
a.d.  1843. 
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I  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
I  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  world  is  crucified  unto 
'  mt  and  I  unto  the  world. 

!  0  Saviour  of  the  world,  who,  by  thy  cross  and  precious 

I  Uood  ha.st  redeemed  us,  save  us  and  help  us,  we  humbly 
i  breech  thee,  O  Lord, 

I  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 

!  By  thy  cross  and  passion, 

;  In  the  hour  of  death. 

In  the  day  of  judgment, 

:  Good  Lord  deliver  us. 

Lord  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom. 
Walter  Faruuiiar  Hook,  D.U.,  Vicar  of  Lee^. 

John  Macduff  Derick,  of  Oxford,  Architect. 

John  Newland  Hildas,  of  Ileadingley,  Builder." 

Leeiit  Cmuerratice  Jountal. 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Leeds. — The  decorations 
which  have  recently  been  effected  in  the  chancel  of 
!  this  neat  little  chapel  deserve  a  passing  notice,  as 
well  for  their  chasteness  and  beauty,  as  for  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  of  this  town,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  congregation,  who  voluntarily  and  gra¬ 
tuitously  executed  the  work  as  a  gift  to  the  church. 
The  style  of  ornament  here  adopted  is  a  classical 
revival  of  the  old  mode  of  colour-decoration,  and 
It  once  bespeaks  the  good  taste  and  excellent  work- 

iiRsnship  of  the  artists.  The  walls  are  tinted  in 
imitation  of  ashlar  stone ;  the  ribs  and  bosses  of 
the  ceiling  are  a  rich  blue  and  gold  ;  the  tracery  of 
the  tablets  white  and  gold ;  the  monogram  is  gold 
on  a  crimson  ground  ;  the  Decalogue,  Creed,  and 
Lord’s  Prayer,  are  very  tastefully  written  in  scarlet 
lod  black  letters  of  old  English  character.  In  the 
centre  compartment  of  the  east  window  is  a  figure 
of  St.  Luke.  The  effect  produced  by  these  decora¬ 
tions  is  very  pleasing  and  beautiful.  The  figure 
I  of  St.  Luke  particularly,  which  is  painted  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  stained  glass,  and  closely  resembles  it  in 
'  effect,  is  very  artistically  executed  by  Mr.  Wood, 
jun.,  a  self-taught  artist ;  and  it  only  wants  a  cor¬ 
responding  decoration  in  the  side-lights  of  the 
ume  window  to  render  the  effect  complete.  As 
we  have  said,  these  decorations  of  the  chancel  were 
the  free  gift  of  Mr.  Wood  ;  and  their  rich  and  ap¬ 
propriate  appearance  afforded  an  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  to  the  congrigation  as 
they  entered  the  church,  no  notice  or  intimation 
whatever  having  been  previously  given  of  the  li¬ 
beral  intention,  and  the  work  having  been  begun 
'  sod  completed  within  a  week,  without  interruption 
of  the  regular  Sunday  services. 

The  Bible  Society. — The  Rev.  W.  Lewis,  of 
Sedgley,  in  a  letter  to  the  H'olverliamplon  Chronicle, 
uys:  “.My  assertion,  that  at  meetings  held  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  attacks  are  but  too  frequently  made  on  the 
Church  and  its  clergy,  rested  on  my  own  certain 
:  knowledge  ;  for  when  a  member  of  that  society,  I 
bad  repeated  opportunities  ofwiinesaing  the  spirit 
in  which  its  proceedings  were  conducted,  and  the 
Want  of  eordial  co-operation  among  its  members, 
*hicb  must  ever  be  tbecase,  since  their  sentiments 
•re  so  widely  different :  and  especially  was  1  often 
pained  at  the  odium  which  was  attempted  to  be 
cast  on  the  clergy  ;  and  was  at  length  compelled  to 
cease  my  connexion  with  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
unprovoked  and  unqualified  abuse  with  which  they 
,  and  the  Church  were  assailed.’’ 

Parochial  and  National  Schoolmasters’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  (Patron,  the 
Lord  Bithop  of  London). — Between  three  and  four 
years  ago,  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  metropolitan 


Church  schoolmasters  agreed  to  meet  periodically 
at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  improvement ;  each  undertaking  to  read 
in  his  turn  an  original  paper  on  some  topic  con¬ 
nected  with  school-keeping,  which  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  friendly  discussion.  They  soon 
began  to  form  classes  for  instruction  in  various 
brandies  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  main  design, 
however,  being  mutual  support  and  brotherly 
counsel.  “  In  this  society,”  it  was  said  in  an  early 
prospectus,  “  the  older  masters  may  give  the 
younger  the  benefit  of  their  experience ;  and  in 
return  be  stimulated  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
those  who,  with  all  the  freshness  and  ardour  of 
novelty,  are  just  ^tering  upon  their  difficult  though 
interesting  course ;  and  all  may  learn  to  think  more 
deeply  of  their  responsibility,  and  to  ‘  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works.’  ”  The  numbers 
have  since  gradually  increased  to  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty ;  and  the  association  has  of  course 
assumed  a  more  definite  form,  having  now  a  regu¬ 
lar  code  of  laws,  and  a  full  stafif  of  officers.  It  has 
also  been  found  necessary,  though  at  a  somewhat 
alarming  expense,  to  secure  a  home,  containing  a 
room  large  enough  to  seat  200  persons.  The 
scheme,  as  now  enlarged,  comprises,  among  other 
advantages,  the  following:  —  1.  A  monthly  con¬ 
ference  according  to  the  original  design,  begun 
and  ended  with  prayer,  and  presided  over  by  a 
clergyman.  2.  A  reading-room,  with  a  small  but 
increasing  library,  consisting  chiefly,  but  by  no 
means  exclusively,  of  educational  works.  3.  A 
monthly  meeting  of  the  committee,  for  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consists,  in  addition  to  the  president,  trea¬ 
surer,  secretary,  and  librarian,  of  ten  members, 
appointed  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  eligible  for 
re-election.  4.  Occasional  lectures,  or  series  of 
lectures,  of  which  there  have  been  several  of  great 
value,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  societies  of 
much  higher  pretensions.  5.  Regular  classes  for 
instruction,  designed  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  increasing  the  members’  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  of  improving  them  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In 
these  classes  stress  is  laid  upon  written  exercises, 
and  other  methods  of  testing  individual  progress. 
().  Small  district  associations,  subserving  the  vari¬ 
ous  designs  mentioned  above.  In  some  of  these 
associations,  e.  g.  those  connected  with  the  lan¬ 
guage-class,  a  leader  is  appointed,  who  hands  in 
a  monthly  report  to  the  president.  The  society 
has  hitherto  mure  than  answered  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  founders,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  the  members  generally  to  have  been  a  great 
comfort  and  help  to  them.  It  has  also  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the 
National  Society,  and  the  London  Diocesan  Board, 
and  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of 
“  sound  learning  and  religious  education.”  Any 
gentleman  wishing  to  join  the  association,  or  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  it  in  any  way,  may  learn 
further  particulars  by  addressing,  either  the  Rev. 
G.  Moody,  Gilston  Rectory,  near  Harlow  ;  or  Mr. 
Winfield,  Sec.,  Schoolmasters'  Improvement  Soci¬ 
ety,  Exeter  Street,  Strand.  It  would  be  well  were 
similar  institutions  established  in  the  country. 

Incorforated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Refaiuing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
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ha*  been  pleated  most  gfTtcioutly  to  grant  a  letter 
to  authorise  collections  to  be  made  in  churches  and 
chapelt  to  supply  funds  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
important  objects  of  this  association.  This  royal 
boon  has  arrived  most  opportunely ;  for  the  demands 
upon  this  society  for  means  to  increase  church-ac¬ 
commodation  in  England  and  Wales  have  drained 
its  treasury,  or  rather  overdrawn  its  immediate 
resources.  The  society  hat,  during  three  months 
preceding  the  30th  of  June  last,  been  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  great  duty  of  increasing  the  accom¬ 
modation  for  attending  public  worship  ;  for  in  that 
space  of  time  52  applications  were  made  to  the 
directors  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  to  30  of 
these  parishes  or  districts  grants*bave  been  voted, 
to  the  amount  of  8135/.  And  when  the  various 
works  for  which  these  votes  were  passed  shall  have 
been  completed,  not  lets  than  about  15,400  addi¬ 
tional  sittings  will  be  obtained,  of  which  about 
12,500  will  he  free  and  unappropriated ;  anditshould 
be  noticed,  that  no  less  than  23  of  those  grants  are 
in  aid  of  the  erection  of  additional  churches  or 
chapels.  It  further  appears  that  the  population  of 
these  50  parishes  or  districts  is,  by  the  census, 
191,000  persons,  with  only  35,045  sittings,  or  one- 
fifth,  and  of  these  only  about  1 1,400  are  free.  And 
even  the  destitution  thus  admitted  does  not  convey 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  it  in  parishes  situated  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts ;  for  one 
parish,  with  a  population  of  42,000  persons,  has 
church-room  for  one-eighth  only ;  another,  of  1 7,500, 
can  accommodate  only  one-fourth  ;  another,  with 
13,000,  accommodation  for  one-sixteenth ;  another, 
with  a  population  of  11,200,  has  only  one  church 
capable  of  holding  250  persons,  or  one  sitting  for 
45  people.  Three  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  po¬ 
pulation  of  about  1 4,000,  have  only  church-room 
for  1800  of  that  number;  and  one  of  the  districts, 
in  which  are  4000  persons,  does  not  possess  one 
church  or  chapel. 

Yorksiiirc:  National  Schoolmatten'  Provident 
Society.  —  On  Saturday,  27  th  August,  a  general 
meeting  of  masters  of  national  schools  in  the  dio¬ 
ceses  of  York  and  Ripon  was  held  in  the  girls' 
school-room,  Kirkgate,  Leeds,  “  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  formation  of  a  society,  to  be  en¬ 
titled,  '  The  National  Schoolmasters*  Provident 
Society,’  for  the  mutual  assistance  of  each  other." 
The  meeting  had  been  called  by  circular ;  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  clergymen  of  the  diocese  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  as  well  as  the  class  of  persons  for 
whose  benefit  the  projected  society  was  to  be  esta¬ 
blished.  There  were  between  thirty  and  forty  of 
the  clergy  and  national  schoolmasters  present.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Bell,  of  Seed-hill,  Huddersfield,  proposed 
that  Dr.  Hook,  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  take  the  chair. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  having  taken  the  chair,  read 
the  circular  by  which  the  meeting  had  been  called, 
a  copy  of  which,  he  understood,  had  been  addressed 
to  all  the  gentlemen  present.  He  also  read  another 
circular,  containing  the  resolutions  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  national  schoolmasters  held  at  Hudders¬ 
field,  on  the  16th  July,  1842.  At  that  meeting  ori¬ 
ginated  the  proposed  society.  The  resolutions 
then  adopted  were  the  following :  "  1st.  That  the 
intended  society  shall  be  designated  as  ‘  The  Na¬ 
tional  Schoolmasters'  Provident  Society.'  2d.  To 
provide  a  fund,  by  quarterly  subscriptions,  for  the 


'  relief  of  its  members  in  times  of  sickness,  &c.  3d, 
To  provide  also  for  the  relief  of  its  memben  io 
^  cases  in  which  they  may  (without  fault  of  their  own) 
be  unemployed.  4th.  'To  provide  a  pension  for 
;  its  members  after  a  fixed  age  (say  55),  or  when  in- 
I  capacitated  by  permanent  illness.  5th.  To  allows 
certain  fixed  sum  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  its 
deceased  members." 

Essex  Ciiurch-builuino  Society,  and  Dio- 
;  CESAN  Board  of  Education. — The  general  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Essex  Church-building  Society,  in 
i  making  their  report  at  the  end  of  the  third  yesr 
from  the  commencement  of  their  labours,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  usefulness  of 
this  institution  continues  to  be  felt  in  diflerent 
I  parts  of  the  county.  Grants  of  money  were  made 
to  nine  different  parishes  during  the  year  1841,  by 
means  of  which  1925  additional  sittings  have  been 
obtained,  of  which  1373  are  free  and  unappropri- 
'  ated.  The  whole  sum  voted  in  these  grants  is  900/., 
making  the  total  granted  by  the  society  for  the 
increase  of  church-accommodation  in  the  county, 

.  since  its  commencement,  3190/.  And  the  sub¬ 
scribers  will  hear  with  peculiar  satisfaction  tnd 
thankfulness  that  these  grants  have  promoted  the 
expenditure  of  31,517/.  lie.  either  in  building  new 
churches,  or  enlarging  old  ones,  in  this  county; 
and  that  from  this  outlay  there  have  been  obtained 
5838  additional  sittings,  of  which  4439  are  free  and 
unappropriated. 

^  Church-Extension. — The  following  addreu  to 

the  Queen  and  petition  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlii- 
'  ment  have  been  drawn  up  and  circulated,  directing 
the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  spiritual  des¬ 
titution  of  vast  masses  of  the  population.  Every 
I  Churchman  iii  England  should  sign  them. 

To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

We  your  Majestv’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  the  &c.,  beg  leave  humbly  to  approach  your 
Majesty,  with  the  assurance  of  our  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  to  your  Majesty’s  sacred  person,  and  with 
our  earnest  prayers  that  it  may  please  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  preserve  your  .Majesty,  long  to  reign,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing,  over  a  prosperous, 
happy,  and  united  people.  Acknowledging,  with 
devout  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  mani¬ 
fold  and  pre-eminent  advantages  which  this  nation 
has  long  enjoyed,  we  deeply  lament  the  suflVringi 
and  privations  endured,  from  time  to  time,  by  large 
numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects,  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  during  temporary  suspensions  of  the  demand 
for  the  productions  of  their  industry.  But  while 
i  we  thus  lament  such  distress,  we  see  with  grief  and 
.  apprehension  that  it  is  sometimes  caused,  and  often 
'  mischievously  aggravated  and  protracted,  by  the 
artifice  or  violence  of  bad  and  designing  men, 
acting  on  a  vast  population  who  are  uninstructed 
in  the  precepts,  and  unrestrained  by  the  motives,  of 
I  our  holy  religion.  To  such  wicked  practices  we 
I  trace  many  painful  occurrences  which  disgrace  our 
'  national  character,  rendering  insecure  the  lives  of 
i  your  Majesty’s  subjects  and  the  tenure  of  all  pro- 
;  perty,  and  involving  whole  families  of  innocent  and 
unoffending  people  in  misery  and  ruin.  We  beg 
I  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that 
these  evils  would  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented, 

Uif  adequate  provision  were  made  for  extending 
sound  religious  knowledge  to  those  of  your  Ms- 
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jest3^’s  subjects  to  whom  it  has  not  been  hitherto 
imparted,  and  for  traininfg  them  in  principles  and 
habits  which  would  be  their  safeguard  against  the 
seductions  of  wicked  men,  and  the  source  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment,  rendering  them  provident 
in  prosperity,  and  prepared  for  the  privations  of 
adversity.  Impressed  with  these  truths,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  experience  of  past  times,  we  would 
respectfully  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that  the 
ancient  parochial  system  of  England,  if  extended 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  an  increased  popula¬ 
tion,  so  that  each  parish  should  be  limited  to  a 
manageable  number  of  inhabitants,  provided  with 
a  church,  a  clergyman,  and  schools,  would  tend 
essentially  to  promote  this  great  object.  And  we  1 
humbly  trust  that  this  work  of  piety  and  duty 
would  bring  down  the  Divine  blessing  upon  your 
Majesty’s  reign,  and  perpetuate  the  happiness  of 
this  highly  favoured  nation.  We  therefore  humbly 
implore  your  Majesty  to  give  to  these  matters  your 
most  gracious  consideration,  and  to  cause  such 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  thus  extending 
our  ancient  parochial  system  as  to  your  Majesty  in 
your  wisdom  shall  seem  right.  And  your  peti¬ 
tioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  the  humble  petition  of,  &c. 

Sheweth, — That  the  unhappy  condition  of  vast 
masses  of  people,  drawn  together  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture,  and  other  branches  of  national 
industry,  and  liable,  from  time  to  time,  to  severe 
privations  and  dilliculties  from  the  suspension  of 
trade,  deserves  the  early  and  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration  of  your  Lordships.  That  these  multitudes 
have  been  allowed,  in  this  our  Christian  land,  to 
remain  without  any  adequate  provision  for  public 
worship,  or  for  education  in  religious  principles 
and  moral  habits,  by  which  alone  they  can  attain 
happiness,  and  be  guarded  against  the  temptations 
of  evil,  while  they  are  rendered  provident  in  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  prepared  for  the  trials  of  adversity. 
That,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  their  sufferings 
from  the  ordinary  stagnations  of  trade  have  been 
aggravated,  and  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
seductions  of  wicked  and  designing  men,  who  have 
often  excited  them  to  lawless  acts,  by  which  the 
lives  and  propel  ty  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  have 
been  endangered,  the  operations  of  commerce  for¬ 
cibly  interrupted,  and  distress  greatly  increased. 
That  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  this  deplorable 
and  fearful  state  of  society,  and  the  only  true  pre 
ventive  of  evils  still  greater,  is  to  be  found  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  influence  and  increasing  the  efficiency  | 
of  the  ancient  parochial  system  of  England.  That  ^ 
it  is  to  the  division  of  the  country  under  this  sys-  i 
tern  in  ancient  times — each  parish  having  its  ap-  | 
pointed  pastor — that  we  are  mainly  indebted,  under  | 
God,  not  only  for  the  religious,  but  also  for  the  , 
social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  | 
to  preserve  and  extend  which  benefits  among  our  j 
increased  population,  is  u  duty  which  can  be  per-  I 
formed  only  by  the  same  means.  That  for  these  i 
purposes  the  overgrown  parishes  of  the  kingdom,  I 
especially  those  in  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
commercial  districts,  ought  to  be  divided  into  , 
smaller  parishes,  each  containing  only  a  manage¬ 
able  amount  of  population,  and  duly  provided  with  i 
a  church,  a  clergyman,  and  schools.  Your  peti-  I 


tioners  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  Lordships  to 
take  into  your  early  consideration  the  measures  by 
which  this  most  important  work  may  be  effectually 
accomplished,  and,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  this  highly  favoured  nation 
may  be  increased  and  perpetuated.  And  your  pe¬ 
titioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  the 
same  effect. 

Warwickshire:  Consecration  of  the  New  Church 
at  Attleborough, — This  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  on  Friday,  the 
19th  of  August.  The  lord  bishop,  accompanied  by 
his  registrar,  chaplain,  the  clergy  in  attendance, 
the  architect,  &c.  &c.  went  in  procession  f.-om  the 
vicarage  at  Nuneaton,  to  the  newly  erected  church, 
which  is  designed  in  the  early  English  style,  by 
Mr.  Thos.  L.  Walker.  It  consists  of  a  nave  73 
feet  by  38  feet ;  a  semicircular  apsis  20  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  tower  and  spire  situate  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave;  a  large  triple  win¬ 
dow  occupies  the  west  front,  the  entrance  to  the 
nave  being  through  an  internal  north-west  porch, 
opposite  to  which  is  a  vestry ;  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  is  placed  a  triangular  font,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  engraved  the  following  words  in  old  En¬ 
glish  characters,  with  initial  letters  of  great  beauty, 
— “  In  nomine  Paths,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
and  on  the  string-course  under  the  sill  of  the  west 
window,  is  written  the  text — "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not  : 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’’  A  triple  arch 
supported  on  slender  isolated  columns,  forms  the 
rood  arch  leading  into  the  chancel  or  apsis,  which 
is  lighted  by  three  windows,  the  spaces  between 
being  occupied  by  panels  containing  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  written  on  a  stone-coloured  gp-ound 
with  red  initial  letters — the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
Relief  with  blue  initial  letters.  Immediately  over 
the  communion-table  is  written  the  text — “This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me.”  These  three  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass  of  elegant  design,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  W.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
and  were  presented  by  the  lady  of  C.  H.  Brace- 
bridge,  Esq.,  of  Atlierstone  Hall.  In  the  head  of 
the  centre  window  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity,  with  the  words  "Pater  est  Deus,  Filius  est 
Deus,  Sanctus  Spiritus  est  Deus.  Pater  non  est 
Filius,  Filius  nun  est  Sanctus  Spiritus,  Sanctus 
Spiritus  non  est  Pater-,”  and  in  the  heads  of  the 
other  two  are  emblems  of  the  sacramental  elements. 
Each  window  is  encircled  by  a  border,  and  in  the 
centres  are  placed,  at  intervals,  early  English 
bosses  of  deep  red  and  green  alternately,  the 
ground  being  tilled  up  with  quarries  of  appropriate 
design.  This  lady  has  also,  with  her  own  hand, 
ornamented  the  walls  of  the  nave  by  well-chosen 
texts  of  Scripture,  painted  on  scrolls,  with  highly- 
illuminated  initial  letters.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  "rood  arch,” 
against  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  The  pews  on 
the  ground-floor  are  placed  on  either  side  against 
the  walls,  and  extend  about  midway  down  the  nave, 
the  benches  for  the  Sunday-school  children  being 
ranged  between  them,  where  they  are  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  minister  and  congregation  ; 
the  rest  of  the  nave  is  occupied  by  free  open  sit¬ 
tings,  as  is  also  a  large  portion  of  the  west  gallery. 
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There  are  514  sittingi,  343  of  which  are  free  and 
unappropriated  for  ever.  The  communion-table 
was  presented  by  W.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the 
cover  by  his  lady,  and  the  chair  by  C.  H.  Brace- 
bridge,  Esq.  The  whole  of  the  works  were  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  2200/. 

A  Day  at  Lincoln  Catheoral.  —  The  fol¬ 
lowing  pleasing  account  of  the  visit  of  a  number 
of  national-school  children  to  Lincoln  Cathedral 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers,  and  may,  we 
hope,  lead  to  similar  excursions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  To  bring  the  young  among  the  humbler 
classes  into  contact  with  our  cathedrals  at  all,  can¬ 
not  but  be  advantageous,  but  especially  is  it  so 
under  the  circumstances  here  recited.  We  would 
only  observe,  that  the  excellent  clergyman,  who 
detailed  the  account  to  a  friend,  has  not  the  re¬ 
motest  notion  of  its  appearing  here.  Both  the  idea 
and  execution  of  the  whole  affair,  however,  is  so 
admirable,  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
transcribing  it.  “  At  five  in  the  morning,  the  mas¬ 
ter,  mistress,  myself,  ten  boys,  and  ten  girls,  met  in 
the  school,  and  immediately  after  prayers  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  the  inn,  where  the  van  was  ready  to  receive 
them, — a  very  commodious  vehicle,  with  a  pair  of 
capit^  horses,  and  the  whole  concern  very  respect¬ 
able-looking.  1  followed  them  about  an  hour 
afterwards  in  a  gig.  We  all  reached  Lincoln  just 
in  time  for  the  service,  ten  a.m.  and  there  I  found 
every  arrangement  made  to  receive  the  children. 
They  were  marshalled  into  the  stalls — boys  on  one 
side,  girls  on  the  other.  Their  astonishment  ap¬ 
peared  very  great ;  they  teemed  lost  in  the  size  and 
grandeur  of  the  building,  and  much  delighted  with 
the  service.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  that  every  Friday  we  arrange  our 
national  school  with  the  forint  to  imitate  the  stalls  of 
a  cathedral ;  and  having  purchased  a  seraphine,  we 
go  through  the  whole  service  in  the  church-fashion 
— /  performing  my  part,  which  my  long  residence 
near  Westminster  Abbey  enables  roc  to  do  (of 
course  in  no  very  superior  style),  and  the  master, 
who  is  a  very  good  singer,  and  the  children  bearing 
their  parts.  We  chant  the  psalms,  the  litany,  &c. 
&c.  They  thus  saw,  by  tbeir  visit  to  Lincoln,  what 
the  Church  inlendi  and  performs,  and  were  interest¬ 
ed  proportionally  at  finding  their  practice  at  home 
confirmed  by  such  authority.  After  service  we 
went  over  the  whole  of  the  building,  dined  at  one 
at  the  White  Hart,  where  1  had  previously  ordered  ; 
a  plain  substantial  dinner ;  visited  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  ;  attended  service  again,  at  three  r.M. ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  returned  home,  which  we 
reached  in  very  good  time.  Uf  course  they  enjoyed 
the  day  very  much  ;  but,  as  I  said,  1  look  beyond 
the  present  hour,  and  hope  that  such  an  impression 
has  been  made  which  will  remain  by  them  through 
life.  Should  such  be  the  case,  the  money  will  have 
been  well  expended." 

Cornwall. — At  the  visitation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  held  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Pen¬ 
zance,  his  lordship,  before  the  delivery  of  the 
charge,  summoned  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Ives 
before  him,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
vestry  to  have  their  new  burial-ground  consecrated, 
although  under  that  condition  they  had  previously 
obtained  the  bishop’s  license  for  its  use.  He  ad¬ 
ministered  a  severe  reproof  to  them  for  thus 
attempting  to  refuse  to  their  fellow-parishioners 


the  privilege  of  Christian  burial.  The  bishop  then 
revoked  his  license,  and  ordered  the  Rev.  John 
llavart,  the  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Ives,  that  he 
should  no  longer  bury  in  the  unconsecrated  ground. 

Parish  ur  Islington. — In  1828  the  population 
of  this  parish  was  34,000 ;  there  were  then  two 
churches  and  chapels,  affording  accommodation  for 
2700  persons  ;  four  officiating  clergymen  ;  one 
school  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  In  1842  the 
population  has  increased  to  55,.573  ;  there  are 
twelve  churches  and  chapels,  affording  accommo¬ 
dation  for  1.3,485;  nineteen  officiating  clergymen; 
seven  schools  for  boys,  seven  for  gills,  besides  trn 
infant  schools.  Thus  in  twelve  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  21,573;  in 
church-accommodation,  of  10,785  sittings;  in  the 
number  of  clergy,  of  fifteen  ;  and  in  schools  (in¬ 
cluding  infant  scboult),  of  twenty-two.  In  1830, 
three  new  churches  having  been  built,  Islington 
was  divided  into  four  district  parishes.  These  three 
churches  cost  35,000/.,  of  w  hich  12  0001.  was  borne 
on  the  parochial  rates,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Church-commissioners.  The  expenses  of  lighting, 
&c.  of  these  churches,  together  with  those  ofSu 
Mary  and  the  chapel-of-ease,  are  also  provided  for 
out  of  parochial  funds.  The  four  new  cliurchti 
since  built  cost  17,014/.  The  total  cost  of  these 
four  new  churches,  the  chapels,  and  all  the  new 
schools,  is  about  26,820/.,  of  which  about  7200/.  wu 
borne  by  public  grants  and  societies,  and  19,020/. 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  annual  sum  to  be 
realised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  current  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  churches  and  maintaining  the  schools, 
IS  upwards  of  2500/. 

Munificence  op  the  Clergy. — The  late  Dean 
of  Westminster  was  no  ordinary  character.  The 
life  uf  l)r.  Ireland,  like  that  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Gifford,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  was  a  checkered  one, 
struggling  with  difficulties.  Let  others  speak  of 
him  as  a  scholar,  learned  divine,  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  as  he  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His 
benevolent  actions  while  living  are  known  within 
the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  as  were  bis 
charjublc  donations  at  Islip,  Ashburton,  and  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  inward  man  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  bequests  in  his 
will : — 1000/.  for  the  Western  Dispensary,  after  a 
life  interest  therein  in  Islip;  2000/.  Westminster 
Hospital,  after  a  life  interest  therein  in  West¬ 
minster;  5000/.  for  a  chapel  in  Westminster; 
2000/.  King's  College,  for  promotion  of  religious 
education;  1000/.  society  now  forming  in  London 
fur  the  education  uf  the  sons  of  clergymen  ;  1000/. 
trustees  for  poor  persons  in  Ashburton ;  10,000/. 
University  of  Oxford,  for  a  professor  of  theology; 
2000/.  Oriel  College,  for  an  exhibition. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager  has  pre¬ 
sented  100/.  to  the  St.  Fancras  Churches- building 
Fund. 

Ills  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  hat 
subscribed  the  munificent  sum  of  600/.  towards 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  Sunday  and  infant 
schools  at  Staveley,  near  Chcsteifield. 
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